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signed  by 
the  same  master 


Dress  shirt  or  sportshirt  .  .  .  both  reveal 
the  mark  of  the  master  craftsman. 

A  rare  sense  of  style  ...  a  talent  for 
tailoring  detail  .  .  .  distinguished  designs 
.  .  .  are  the  extra  and  unique  qualities 
found  in  all  Manhattan  shirts,  sportshirts. 
pajamas,  underwear,  neckwear, 
handkerchiefs  and  beachwear.  No  wonder 
masterpieces  signed  by  Manhattan  have 
such  a  great  and  growing  following  in 
the  field  of  fine  apparel  for  men. 


I»B3.  THE  MANHATTAN  SHIRT  CO. 


Unit  operators  at  Gimhels  report  that  the  design  of  Cycle-Matic  equipment  promotes  speed  and  accuracy 

in  all  filing  and  reference  operations. 


GfMBElS 


Philadelphia, 

adopts  Remington  Rand  CYCLE  BILLING 


Gimbels  decided  which  type  of  Cycle  Billing  they 
would  install  only  after  a  month-long,  comparative 
test  of  the  systems  in  actual  use. 

The  new  booklet  we’d  like  to  send  you  tells  how 
Remington  Rand  Cycle  Billing  met  that  test,  and  of 
the  results  obtained  after  a  year’s  daily  use.  Credit 
Sales  Manager  Charles  H.  Dicken  reports  that  the 
gains  “exceeded  the  28.1%  savings  in  unit  operator 
time  revealed  by  the  test.” 

The  Remington  Rand  Cycle-Matic  Desk  as  used 
at  Cimbels  is  designed  with  2  tiers  of  4  drawers  each 
housing  a  total  of  4200  individual  account  record 
pockets.  Visible  margins  make  finding  quick  and 
easy  for  filing  of  media  and  for  credit  authorization. 
Pockets  provide  ample  space  for  holding  the  current 
month’s  sales  checks,  cash  payment  slips,  and  mer¬ 
chandise  credits. 

Here’s  your  chance  to  look  behind  the  scenes  in 
Cimbels’  huge  credit  department.  See  pictures, 
analyses,  flow-charts . . .  the  complete  how  and  why 


of  this  efficient  Cycle  Billing  operation.  Send  the 
coupon  today  for  your  free  copy  of  the  booklet 
describing  Cycle  Billing  at  Cimbels. 


lUtMMagL  f 
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^mpletes  a  crtdi 
history  ledger  m 
just  Jour  seconds. 


Improve  Costomer  Relations  While  You  Cut  Billing  Costs! 

This  new  Burroughs  is  ideal  for  the  modern  method  of  billing 
in  which  sales  slips  are  returned  to  the  customer  with  the  state¬ 
ment  to  assure  positive  identification  of  “who,  what  and  when”  on 
every  item  of  every  charge  sale.  Customers  like  it!  Whether  or 
not  you  cycle  your  billing,  you  can  improve  customer  relations 
and  cut  billing  costs  with  the  new  Burroughs  Sensimatic. 


wherever 


business 


Burrouj^hs 


•December,  11 


( of  the  biggest  features  of  the  Burroughs  Sensi* 
dc  400  is  its  extreme  simplicity  of  operation  on 
oplicated  jobs.  There’s  no  need  for  lengthy  oper- 
r  training,  because  here’s  a  billing  machine  that  is 
lost  completely  automatic — inexperienced  person- 
quickly  reach,  and  surpass,  the  generally  accepted 
eof  normal  production. 

^  the  Burroughs  Sensimatic  400,  the  speed’s  built 


an  average  credit  history  ledger  form  in  just  four  sec¬ 
onds  . .  .  and  with  marked  savings  in  operator  effort. 

Why?  For  one  thing,  simplified  direct  accumulation  in 
this  new  nine-total  machine  provides  automatic  totals 
for  the  credit  history  ledger,  with  proof  totals  auto¬ 
matically  printed  at  the  end  of  the  posting  run.  And 
this  new  Burroughs  is  so  versatile  that  it  can  be  used 
for  many  general  accounting  jobs,  too,  when  not  in 
use  for  billing.  The  added  savings  are  obvious. 


example,  this  sensational  Burroughs  can  complete 


PARTMENT  STORE  SPECIAL 


Seicduiutttc  400 


The  exclusive  sensing  panel  direas  the  Sensimatic  automatically 
through  every  figuring  operation  and  carriage  movement  .  .  . 
lets  the  machine  compute  while  in  motion,  eliminates  waste 
motion.  A  turn  of  the  job  seleaor  knob  changes  jobs  in  a 
second — gives  a  choice  of  four  accounting  operations  controlled 
by  each  sensing  panel.  Any  number  of  panels  may  be  used. 

Exclusive  Error  Correction  Eeature 

By  the  turn  of  the  knob,  the  machine  can  be  set  so  all  entries 
are  reversed,  with  complete  adjustment  of  all  accumulations 
affected  by  an  incorrect  billing.  Single  listing  errors  are 
instantly  corrected  from  the  keyboard. 


US  PROVE  TO  YOU,  by  demonstration,  how  much  this  machine 
Wve  you  — and  how  surprisingly  easy  it  is  to  buy.  You’ll  find 
^ghs  listed  in  the  yellow  pages  of  your  telephone  book.  Burroughs 


'iiog  Machine  Company,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 
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What  is 


(FIND  OUT  AT  THE  NRDGA  SHOW) 


•  Ai  the  4Snd  Annual  N H DG A 
Contention  you^ll  find  out  how 
a,  V.  T,  can  boont  your  ntore 
HuleHm  cut  your  operatiny  contHm 
increane  upper  floor  traffic* 

•  Don  V  miftfs  our  exhibit  •  *  *  it^s 
informatire  •*.  it  entertuininy. .  • 
meet  old  friendn ...  make  new  imen* 


•  Uooth  SoH*  H  f  thrtmyh 
Hotel  Statler*  Y*  C* 


\ 

Elevator  Division 
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Report  from  Washingt 


By  JOHN  HAZEN,  Washington  Director,  NRDGA 


Nov.  28,  1952 


flashington  in  1953.  Washington 
mails  the  coining  of  the  new  year  and 
he  ojjening  of  the  first  session  of  the 
ijrd  Congress.  That  this  will  be'  an 
important  year  from  every  aspect  is 
jbvious. 

After  20  years  there  will  be,  a  new- 
party  in  piower  in  Washington.  New 
men  will  take  over  the  various  com- 
nitiees  of  the  Congress.  It’s  a  new  dress 
ill  the  way  around. 

However,  everything  is  not  brand 
new.  Many  of  the  old  issues  that  have 
plagued  retailers  and  other  business- 
!ien  will  still  be  w-ith  us.  Price  controls 
ire  moving  toward  a  natural  death. 
Daily,  new  suspensions  or  decontrols 
ire  announced.  Although  there  have 
been  rumors  that  efforts  would  be 
aiadc  to  repeal  controls  during  the 
ipening  days  of  the  new  Congress,  such 
in  event  is  not  expected  to  take  place. 
Fherc  is  real  evidence  that  strong  ef- 
jrts  will  be  made  to  continue  control 
liifhority.  Economic  Stabilizer  Roger 
Ihitnani  believes  that  authority  for 
price  and  wage  controls  should  con- 
iniie  for  fourteen  months  beyond  the 
present  expiration  date  of  April  30. 

Although  sentiment  for  such  a  pro¬ 
posal  cannot  be  judged  at  this  time, 
ihere  has  been  substantial  interest  on 
ihe  part  of  some  members  of  Congress 
for  stand-by  authority  to  apply  con¬ 
trols,  with  the  power  resting  in  either 
the  President  or  the  Congress  to  insti¬ 
tute  the  program.  NRDG.A  would  op¬ 
pose  any  broad  authority  for  a  future 
control  program  until  all  other  meth¬ 
ods  of  controlling  inflation  have  been 
utilized. 

flammable  Fabrics.  Unfortunately, 
the  House  did  not  approve  NRDGA’s 


llannnable  fabrics  bill  which  passed  the 
.Senate  during  the  closing  days  of  the 
last  session.  In  the  past  several  weeks 
there  has  lieen  an  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  conflagrations  caused  by  flam¬ 
mable  wearing  apparel.  .All  of  the  re¬ 
corded  incidents  that  we  have  read 
about  were  caused  by  garments  sold  by 
door-to-door  salesmen.  It  is  hoped  that 
Senator  Edwin  C.  Johnson,  D-Colo., 
will  again  sponsor  the  bill  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  Representative  Gordon  Canfield, 
R-N.  J.,  has  announced  his  intention  of 
introducing  a  bill  identical  with  that 
which  passed  the  Senate  last  year. 

Taxes.  Predictions  on  what  w-ill  hap¬ 
pen  on  the  tax  front  are  plentiful. 
.Again  the  complexions  and  desires  of 
the  two  tax  committees,  the  Ways  and 
Means  in  the  House  and  the  Senate 
Finance,  cannot  be  judged  at  this  time. 
.As  an  indication  of  some  of  the  plans 
that  are  under  consideration,  we  will 
list  them.  The  following  should  not  be 
taken  as  predictions  but  rather  as  pos¬ 
sibilities. 

The  excess  profits  tax  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  die  at  its  expiration  date, 
June  30.  Many  legislators  favor  this 
move.  Some  would  substitute  a  one  or 
two  point  increase  in  corporate  rates. 

The  personal  income  tax  increases 
imposed  by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1951 
are  due  to  expire  on  December  31, 
1953.  There  is  some  sentiment  on 
C^apitol  Hill  to  let  these  increases  ex¬ 
pire.  .Some  members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  favor  moving  up  the  expiration 
ilate  to  June  30  to  give  business  a  “shot 
in  the  arm.’’ 

.A  national  sales  tax  is  still  a  possi¬ 
bility.  Although  many  members  have 
spoken  against  such  a  tax,  many  mem¬ 
bers  favor  a  sales  tax  accompanied  by 
a  sharp  reduction  in  personal  tax  rates. 
The  National  Association  of  Manufac¬ 
turers  is  still  looking  for  customers 


among  members  of  the  Congress  for 
their  plan  of  a  broad  base  sales  tax  at 
the  manufacturers’  level.  Retailers 
have  historicallv  opposed  taxes  applied 
at  the  manufacturers’  level. 

Government  spending  will  be  cut 
during  1953.  The  budget  will  go  into 
effect  on  July  first,  but  it  is  quite  ap 
parent  to  Washington  observers  that 
economy  is  already  a  piopular  topic  for 
the  first  time  in  many  years. 

Imports.  Watch  for  a  strong  move  to 
drop  the  barriers  on  imports.  Free 
traders  are  becoming  more  numerous. 
^Ve  are  looking  for  the  reintroduction 
of  the  Customs  Simplification  Act 
fathered  by  Rep.  Doughton  of  North 
Carolina.  Although  Mr.  Doughton  has 
retired,  another  sponsor  will  be  found. 
You  will  remember  that  Section  321  of 
the  bill  as  it  was  introduced  last  year 
would  permit  the  establishment  of  in¬ 
ternational  mail  order  houses  with 
goods  costing  up  to  $10  being  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter  the  country  duty  free. 

Social  Security.  NRDGA  was  the  first 
national  group  to  advocate  the  im¬ 
mediate  maturity  of  our  Social  Securi¬ 
ty  program.  In  other  words,  to  favor 
the  placing  of  all  persons  65  years  of 
age  under  Social  Security  with  subsist¬ 
ence  payments  provided.  The  third 
point  in  our  policy  is  to  place  the 
Social  Security  program  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis.  Each  generation  w’ould 
be  required  to  provide  for  their  own 
aged.  Under  the  present  program,  the 
load  of  increased  benefits  is  handed  on 
to  future  generations. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  is  at  the  present  time 
circulating  a  referendum  on  this  same 
subject.  Your  local  chamber  should 
vote  in  favor  of  immediate  maturity  of 
this  social  program  with  the  two  safe¬ 
guards  mentioned  above. 
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Them  days  are  gone  forever! 


When  these  delightful  models  were  chugging  around,  the  parking  problem  hadn't 
raised  its  ugly  head.  There  were  less  than  10,000  cars  in  the  entire  U.  S. 


Today,  with  53,000,000  motorists,  merchants  who  need  their  business  must  pro¬ 
vide  parking  space  or  content  themselves  with  the  bus  and  street  car  trade. 
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For  many  years  Abbott  Merkt  engineers  have  been  designing  both  city  and  sub¬ 
urban  parking  facilities  for  stores  who  cater  to  their  customers'  comfort  and  convenience. 
May  we  show  you  photographs  of  a  parking  garage  and  area  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  1 953? 


ABBOTT,  MERKT  AND  COMPANY 


10  east  40th  st..  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


designers  of  department  store  structures 


industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 
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a  report  to  the  membership 


By  J.  Gordon  Dakins 

General  Manager  and  Treasurer 


.md  one  entirely  new  group  ot  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  VV'herever  she  looks,  there 
are  new  supermarkets,  many  of  them 
intent  on  getting  her  hosiery,  house¬ 
wares  and  (osmeties  business  while  she 
does  the  weekly  shopping  for  f<M)d.  Her 
mail  brings  evidence  that  the  depart 
ment  store,  even  the  smallest,  is  eager 
to  reduce  her  shopping  effort  to  a 
couple  of  checks  on  an  order  form;  and 
when  she  reads  the  Sunday  ads,  she  dis¬ 
covers  that  she  can  pick  np  her  phone 
and  Older  merchandise  at  pretty  near- 
1\  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 

.And  suddenly  she  discovers  that  the 
downtown  shopping  area  is  lighted  np 
and  r  eads  for  business  not  on  one  even¬ 
ing  of  the  week  only,  but  on  two  or 
even  three.  Inside  the  department 
store,  she  is  likely  to  find  evidence  of  a 
manful  effort  to  cater  to  the  habits 
she  has  attpiired  in  her  siiperniarket 
shopping  —  assortment  displays  front 
svhich  she  can  make  her  own  selection, 
self-sersice  setups  designed  to  save  her 
shopping  time. 

\\’hat  she  sees  is  evidence  of  the  de¬ 
partment  store’s  attempt  to  compete 
with  other  forms  of  retailitig  on  their 
own  ground— atrd  that  means,  among 
other  things,  a  drive  to  reduce  depart¬ 
ment  store  ex|K-nses.  She  may  approve 
highly  of  all  this  or  she  may  not;  de¬ 
partment  store  men  themselves  aren’t 
sure  just  how  far  they  should  go.  But 
thev  are  experimenting  and  expand¬ 
ing.  and  so  giving  evidence  of  healths 
{ oni[jetitiveness  and  healthy  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  future. 

The  NRDGA’s  activitv  this  vear  has 


■■■  any  point  of  view,  an  easy  or  com¬ 
fortable  one  for  retailers.  Profit-wise 
and  volume-wise,  it  has  given  ns  canst' 
for  anxiety.  \ow,  as  the  year  closes, 
we  hear  warnings  from  many  tjiiarters 
that  we  have  not  long  to  prepare  for 
the  big  struggle  to  keep  afloat  during 
a  recession.  Vet  nobody  would  say  that 
the  keynote  of  this  year  has  beeti  pes¬ 
simism  or  discouragement;  far  from  it. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  a  year  of 
electric  excitement.  Change,  exfieri- 
nient.  expansion  have  been  going  on; 

who  used  to  say  that  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  business  had  become  static 
and  (omplacent.  have  been  hap|)\  to 
eat  their  w’ords. 

With  all  its  problems.  IP."}2  had  a 
healthier  tone  than  the  year  before, 
and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek;  the 
retailer  was  really  occupied  with  his 
proper  job— selling.  How  to  please  atul 
persuade  the  citstomer  was  his  biggest 
problem.  Since  this  is  what  a  retailer 
is  in  business  for,  there  is  today  a  gen 
eral  feeling  of  challenge  and  opprr- 
tunity  that  has  lH*en  missing  in  recent 
vears.  when  retail  \ohtme  and  profits 
seemed  to  be  pretty  much  at  the  rnercs 
of  world  events  and  government  con 
irols.  This  year,  although  frustrations 
and  interferences  have  certaitrly  <<m- 
timied.  the  retailer  has  felt  a  little 
more  iti  control  of  his  own  destitry. 

This  feeling  has  been  translated  into 
a  wave  of  stimulating  change  in  the 
retail  world.  Wherever  the  customer 
turns  she  finds  new  stores— branches  of 
department  stores,  new'  units  of  chains. 


some, 


McCARGO 


PrMident 

*GEORGE  HANSEN,  Chandler  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mots. 

Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
*WADE  G.  McCARGO,  H.  V.  Baldwin  &  Company, 
Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Vice  President,  Zone  1 

'DAVID  E.  MOESER,  Conrad  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston, 
Moss. 

Vice  President,  Zone  2 

'GEORGE  L.  STEARNS,  2nd,  L.  L.  Stearns  ft  Sons, 
Williamsport,  Pa. 

Vice  President,  Zone  3 

'PHILIP  M.  TALBOTT,  Woodward  ft  Lothrop, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


'EDWARD  N.  ALLEN,  Sage-Alien  ft  Company,  Inc., 
Hartford,  Conn. 

R.  P.  BACH,  W.  L.  Goodnow  Co.,  Keene,  N.  H. 

SIDNEY  R.  BAER,  Stix,  Baer  ft  Fuller,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

'HUGH  E.  BARNES,  Kresge-Newark,  Inc.,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

R.  M.  BERNHOFT,  Tongass  Trading  Company,  Inc., 
Ketchikan,  Alaska 

'FRED  H.  BRESEE,  Bresee's  Oneonta  Department 
Store,  Inc.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

HAROLD  W.  BRIGHTMAN,  Ut  Brothers,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

EDWARD  J.  BROWN,  Saks-34th,  New  York,  N.  Y 

W.  P.  BUCK,  Buck's,  Inc.,  Wichita,  Kansas 

J.  D.  COLLISTER,  Kisrier,  CoHister  ft  Co.,  Albuquer¬ 
que,  N.  M. 

H.  F.  CORDES,  Burdine's,  Inc.,  Miami,  Fla. 

JOHN  E.  DAMEREL,  Thalhimer  Brothers.  Inc., 
Richmond,  Va. 

GEORGE  W.  DOWDY,  Belk  Brothers  Company. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

H.  GLENN  DUIS,  The  Morting  Bros.  Co.,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Ohio 

DR.  CHARLES  M.  EDWARDS,  JR.,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SAMUEL  EINSTEIN,  G.  Fox  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

RAYMOND  H.  FOGLER,  W.  T.  Grant  Company, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

AARON  M.  FRANK,  Meier  ft  Frank  Company,  Inc., 
Portland,  Oregon 

LEON  GODCHAUX,  The  Leon  Godchoux  Clothing 
Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

NATHAN  J.  GOLD,  Gold  ft  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

ROBERT  W.  GOLDWATER,  Goldwaters,  Inc., 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

BEN  R.  GORDON,  Rich's,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

GAIL  G.  GRANT,  The  Gail  G.  Grant  Co.,  Paines- 
ville,  Ohio 


Administration 

THEODORE  SCHLESINGER,  Allied  Stores  Corpora¬ 
tion,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Constitution  and  By-Laws 

RALPH  T.  FRIEDMANN,  Ed.  Schuster  ft  Co.,  Inc., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Consumer  Relations 

HAROLD  W.  BRIGHTMAN,  Ut  Brothers,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Emergency  Government  Controls 

MALCOLM  P.  McNAIR,  Harvard  University,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Employee  Relations 

ROBERT  J.  DOOLAN,  Allied  Stores  Corporation, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


"  OFFICERS - 

Vice  President,  Zone  4 

ISADORE  PIZITZ,  Louis  Piiitz  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Ala. 


Vice  President,  Zone  8 

JOHN  H.  DUNKIN,  Brawn-Dunkin  Company,  Tulsa, 
Okla. 
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Vice  President,  Zone  5 

'JOSEPH  W.  DYE,  Wolf  ft  Dessouer,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind. 

Vice  President,  Zone  6 

HERBERT  H.  WILSON,  Emery,  Bird,  Thayer,  Kansas 
City,  Me. 

Vice  President,  Zone  7 

CLARK  E.  SIMON,  The  D.  J.  Cole  Company,  Bill¬ 
ings,  Mont. 


-  DIRECTORS - 

GEORGE  N.  GREENE,  Sage-AI!en  ft  Company, 
Inc.,  Akron,  Ohio 

LINCOLN  H.  GRIES,  The  M.  O'Neil  Company, 
Akron,  Ohio 

MORRIS  GU3ERMAN,  Kaufman's,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo. 

GEORGE  W.  HALL,  Raphael  Weill  ft  Company,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

ROBERT  K.  HER3ST,  Herbst  Department  Store, 
Fargo,  N.  D. 

F.  WEB  HILL,  The  Web  Hill  Company,  Rapid  City, 
S.  D. 

WILLIAM  M.  HOLMES,  James  McCreery  ft  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

'A.  W.  HUGHES,  J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

MRS.  MARY  KASSIS  JOHNSON,  Kassis  Depart¬ 
ment  Store,  Casper,  Wyoming 

ARTHUR  E.  JONES,  The  Uberty  House,  Honolulu, 
Howaii 

W.  S.  JONES,  Stone  ft  Thomas,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

MARTIN  B.  KOHN,  Hochschild,  Kohn  ft  Co.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

'GEORGE  E.  LADD,  Jr.,  Glodding's,  Inc.,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I. 

ROBERT  L.  LYNN,  S.  H.  Heironimus  Co.,  Inc., 
Roanoke,  Va. 

SAMUEL  MAKOFF,  Makoff,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

MORGAN  E.  MANCHESTER,  Harry  S.  Manchester, 
Inc.,  Madison,  Wis. 

C.  VIRGIL  MARTIN,  Carson  Pirie  Scott  ft  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  III. 

SAM  McRAE,  JR.,  S.  P.  McRae  Company,  Incor¬ 
porated,  Jackson,  Miss. 

ISJLAC  MILLER,  Charles  Sterns  ft  Co.,  Rutlond,  Vt. 

'BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM,  Namm-Loeser's,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

'CHARLES  G.  NICHOLS,  The  6.  M.  McKelvey  Com¬ 
pany,  Youngstown,  Ohio 


~  COMMITTEE  CHAIRMEN  — 

Finance  and  Budget 

DAVID  E.  MOESER,  Conrad  ft  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
"Get-Out-The-Vote" 

RAYMOND  H.  FOGLER,  W.  T.  Grant  Company, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

International  Division 

BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM,  Namm-Loeser's,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Junior  Achievement 

GILBERT  L.  WARD,  S.  H.  Kress  ft  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

L’FO 

E.  C.  STEPHENSON,  The  J.  1.  Hudson  Company, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Membership 

HERBERT  H.  WILSON,  Emery,  Bird,  Thayer,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 


Vice  President,  Zone  9 

CARL  B.  WILLIAMS,  Rhodes  of  SeoHle,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

President  Emeritus,  LEW  HAHN 

General  Manager  ft  Treasurer 
J.  GORDON  DAKINS 

Assistant  Treasurer,  GEORGE  PLANT 
Secretary,  JULIA  A.  HAVILL 


FRED  OXMAN,  Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Po. 

NEIL  PETREE,  Barker  Bros.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

EDWIN  H.  POULNOT,  JR.,  Kerrison's  Department 
Store,  Ch.irleston,  S.  C. 

ROBERT  J.  POWDERLY,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

RUSSELL  RATIGAN,  The  Emporium  of  St.  Paul,  Inc., 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

JAMES  M.  RODGERS,  Kennard-Pyle  Company, 
Wilmington,  Del. 

R.  J.  RONZONE,  Ronzone's  of  Las  Vegas,  Inc., 
Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

'JAY  D.  RUNKLE,  Crowley,  Milner  ft  Company, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

BERNARD  SAKOWITZ,  Sakowitz  Bros.,  Houston, 
Texas 

HARRY  W.  SCHACTER,  Kaufman  Straus  Company, 
Inc.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

AARON  R.  SCHARFF,  B.  Lowenstein  ft  Bros.,  Inc., 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

JAMES  W.  SCHRAMM,  J.  S.  Schramm  Company, 
Burlington,  Iowa 

'J.  L.  SHERK,  Fedway  Stores,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  C.  STEPHENSON,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

GEORGE  H.  STERNS,  Sterns  Department  Stores, 
Inc.,  Waterville,  Maine 

SAM  STRAUSS,  Pfeifers  of  Arkansas,  Little  Reck, 
Ark. 

CHARLES  A.  WHIPPLE,  Parke  Snow,  Inc.,  Waltham, 
Mass. 

ROY  R.  WHITELY,  Mobley  ft  Carew,  Cincinnofi, 
Ohio 

CLARENCE  E.  WOLFINGER,  Ut  Brothers,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

'IRWIN  D.  WOLF,  Kaufmann  Department  Stores, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

'IRA  K.  YOUNG,  The  Crews-Beggs  Dry  Goods  Co., 
Pueblo,  Colo. 

'Executive  Committee. 


Public  Relations 

GILBERT  L.  WARD,  S.  H.  Kress  ft  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Social  Security 

A.  RAY  FINDLEY,  Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
III. 


Taxation 

RALPH  W.  BUnON,  Allied  Stores  Corporation, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Technical 

CHARLES  W.  DORN,  J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Vendor  Relations 

IRWIN  D.  WOLF,  Kaufmann  Department  Stores, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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uIm, 


faithfully  reflected  the  line  of  action 
taken  by  stores,  and  in  many  cases  has 
initiated  or  stimulated  it.  I  give  you 
a  few  examples: 


ink, 


menf 

Inc., 

lany, 

Inc.. 

lany, 

ston, 

lany, 

Inc^ 

any, 

r. 

■any, 

orM, 

tod, 

Som. 

noti, 

adti. 

orM, 
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fork, 


Simplified  Selling.  Last  March,  in 
Stores,  we  published  a  guide  to  simpli¬ 
fied  selling  that  brought  together  in 
one  place  hundreds  of  successful  meth¬ 
ods  of  speeding  up  the  sales  transac¬ 
tion.  In  preparation  for  this  we  spent 
months  collecting  information  on  the 
important  helps  that  manufacturers 
make  available  for  this  purpose,  as  well 
as  case  histories  of  what  stores  have 
done  on  their  own.  Thousands  of 
copies  of  this  report  were  distributed 
in  addition  to  the  regular  run  of  the 
magazine,  and  we  have  evidence  that 
its  publication  stimulated  action  in 
stores  of  all  sizes,  as  well  as  among 
many  additional  manufacturers.  Then 
the  spring  conventions  of  the  Store 
Management  and  Visual  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Groups  added  still  more  informa¬ 
tion  and  inspiration  on  this  theme, 
and  the  Store  Management  Group  has 
recently  published  its  own  report  on 
simplified  selling,  with  a  wealth  of  de¬ 
tailed  information  about  layout,  fix- 
turing  and  systems  as  well  as  the  prop¬ 
er  use  of  the  selling  force. 

We  have  not  advocated  a  reduction 
of  department  store  selling  practices 
to  the  supermarket  level.  Our  advice, 
on  the  contrary,  has  been  that  the  well- 
trained  department  store  salesperson 
is  too  valuable  as  a  selling  instrument 
and  too  important  as  a  person  to  be 
wasted  on  transactions  that  require 
only  order-taking  and  change-making. 
It  is  our  belief  that  better  people  will 
be  attracted  to  the  department  store 
field  if  they  find  that  they  are  trained 
and  used  as  professionals  for  the  type 
of  selling  that  requires  professional 
skill,  while  system  improvements  take 
care  of  the  type  of  transaction  in  which 
a  pre-sold  customer  requires  no  ad¬ 
vice  but  docs  demand  speed. 


age,  Careers  in  Retailing.  That  brings  us 
to  another  activity,  which  has  devel¬ 
oped  side  by  side  with  the  movement 
for  simplifying  system.  To  help  at¬ 
tract  career-minded  peoj)le  to  the  de- 
iiK.,  partment  store  field,  our  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Personnel  Group,  is  publishing  a 
series  of  ten  brochures  for  distribution 
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to  employees  and  customers.  Eight 
have  already  appeared;  two  more  w’ill 
be  out  next  month.  Each  of  the  book¬ 
lets  corrects  a  specific  misconception 
about  retailing  as  a  business  and  as  a 
career.  Through  stores,  local  trade  as¬ 
sociations  and  civic  groups,  more  than 
2,700,000  of  the  booklets  have  been 
ordered  and  distributed.  This  project 
has  a  wider  purpose  of  public  rela¬ 
tions,  as  well.  For  example,  it  has 
sought  to  offset  some  common  delu¬ 
sions  about  the  size  of  retail  profits, 
delusions  which  were  fostered  by 
propaganda  in  favor  of  price  controls. 
.\  similar  series,  directed  specifically  to 
shoppers,  will  be  published  in  the  com¬ 
ing  year. 

Night  Openings.  Over  a  long  period 
of  years  George  Plant,  manager  of  the 
Store  Management  and  Personnel 
Groiqjs,  has  kept  stores  closely  in¬ 
formed  aljout  all  the  factors  that  in¬ 
fluence,  or  should  influence,  changes 


in  business  hours  and  in  the  work 
week.  This  year,  under  pressure  to  in¬ 
crease  volume,  stores  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  have  rushed  headlong  into  addi¬ 
tional  night  openings.  In  many  cases, 
the  action  was  well  justified  in  the 
light  of  customer  needs  and  of  the  ad¬ 
ditional  business  secured.  But  it  has 
been  evident  that  in  other  cases  the 
decision  to  add  additional  open  hours 
was  not  so  carefully  thought  out;  and 
this  has  been  unfortunate  because  one 
such  bad  decision  in  a  community  usu¬ 
ally  sets  off  a  chain  wave  of  imitation. 
This  fall  Plant  published  the  results 
of  a  nationwide  survey  on  current  store 
practice;  he  added  a  warning  that  the 
decision  to  adopt  nudtiple  night  open¬ 
ings  must  be  made  very  carefully  on 
the  basis  of  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the 
shoj)j)ing  needs  of  local  customers,  and 
with  full  understanding  of  the  risks 
involved— particularly  of  the  effect  on 
employees  and  prospective  employees. 
It  should  be  noted  that  in  recent  weeks 
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there  has  been  accumulating  evidence 
that  customers  in  some  areas  do  not 
particularly  care  about  additional 
night  openings. 

Branch  Stores.  This  month  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  publishes  an  important  book 
which  will  be  of  interest  to  all  large 
stores  and  many  small  ones.  Its  title 
is  “The  Organization  and  Operation 
of  Branch  Stores,”  and  we  believe  it 
is  the  most  useful  compendium  of  in¬ 
formation  so  far  available  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  All  the  divisions  and  groups  of 
the  NRDGA  have  contributed  to  it,  so 
that  every  phase  of  branch  store  plan¬ 
ning  and  management  is  covered. 

Merchandising  Progress.  This  year 
has  seen  a  revival  of  merchandising 
skills.  Well-stocked  markets  and 
choosey  customers  have  given  plenty 
of  play  to  the  talents  of  professional 
merchandisers.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  William  Burston  was  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division.  Under  the  direction  of 
the  Merchandising  Division  board, 
headed  by  Edward  Brown  of  Saks-34th 
Street,  New  York,  the  Division  has 
been  reorganized  and  has  turned  in  a 
year  of  solid  service  to  members.  The 
details  appear  further  on  in  this  re¬ 
port.  Worth  highlighting  at  this  point 
is  the  way  the  Division  has  taken  hold 
of  the  problems  of  handling  home  fur¬ 
nishings  and  major  appliances  in  the 
department  store. 

In  all  the  groups  of  the  Division, 
there  has  been  closer  contact  with 
manufacturers.  In  cases  where  manu¬ 
facturer  groups  have  been  slow  to 
recognize  the  reality  of  the  buyer’s 
market,  the  Merchandising  Division 
has  done  a  lot  to  jog  them  awake.  But, 
most  important,  there  has  been  im¬ 
proved  cooperation  —  chiefly  on  the 
various  problems  of  timing  in  distri¬ 
bution. 

Accounting  Tools.  One  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  accomplishments  of  the  NRDGA 
throughout  its  existence  has  been  the 
development  of  standard  performance 
measures  for  retailing.  It  need  not  be 
pointed  out  that  the  existence  of  such 
measures  actually  controls  the  degree 
to  w'hich  a  business  or  profession  can 


improve  its  efficiency.  In  retailing,  the 
Standard  Expense  Accounting  Manu¬ 
al  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  is  such 
a  measure.  This  year,  the  board  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress,  whose  chairman 
is  George  W.  Hall  of  Raphael  W^eill  & 
Company,  San  Francisco,  initiated  a 
complete  revision  of  the  Manual.  The 
purpose  is  to  set  up  a  method  of  pro¬ 
duction  unit  accounting  which  can  be 
used  by  stores  of  all  sizes.  The  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress  regards  the  adaptation 
of  production  unit  accounting  to  re¬ 
tailing  as  the  biggest  improvement  in 
technique  since  the  creation  of  the  re¬ 
tail  method. 

A  step  of  nearly  equal  importance  is 
being  taken  with  the  revision  of  the 
departmental  merchandise  classifica¬ 
tions  used  in  the  Departmental  Mer¬ 
chandising  and  Operating  Results  sur¬ 
vey.  With  this  revision,  the  MOR  will 
become  a  more  useful  comparison 
measure.  For  one  thing,  it  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  comparisons  according 
to  the  volume  of  the  departments  in¬ 
volved  rather  than  on  the  sometimes 
irrelevant  basis  of  total  store  volume. 
To  accomplish  the  tw'o  jobs— on  the 
Expense  Accounting  Manual  and  on 
the  MOR  revision  —  the  .Association 
last  June  appropriated  a  fund  of 
$30,000.  A  tremendous  impetus  to  the 
project  has  since  been  contributed  by 
the  Associated  Merchandising  Corpo¬ 
ration,  which  has  generously  turned 
over  to  us  its  own  new  Accounting 
Manual.  Thus  one  progressive  group 
of  stores  has  shared  with  all  retailing 
the  results  of  years  of  its  own  expen¬ 
sive  research.  This  contribution  will 
greatly  simplify  the  work  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress. 

Transportation  Costs.  The  skyrocket¬ 
ing  costs  of  transportation  in  the  past 
few  years  have  had  a  serious  impact  on 
store  profits.  It  has  been  necessary  for 
management  to  take  steps  to  minimize 
this  impact,  and  this  action  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  make  some  noticeable  changes 
in  the  national  distribution  picture. 
Leonard  Mongeon,  manager  of  the 
Traffic  Groiqj,  comments: 

“Up  to  this  time  in  our  history,  there 
has  been  a  free  flow  of  consumer  goods 
from  various  markets  to  consuming 
points  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  All 


markets  competed  freely  for  the  busi  ,iique  lor  t 
ness  of  stores  in  every  part  of  the  coun-  and  th 
try.  Now  transportation  costs  are  re-  ciency.  .An 
ceiving  greater  consideration  in  the  de-  „{  peace,  c 
termination  of  where  to  buy.  Markets  [he  world 
are  being  restudied;  stores  want  to  buy  plete  elim 
closer  to  home  if  possible.  Stores  have  jam  the  ec 
formed  shipping  associations  to  cor 
solidate  their  shipments  and  thus  Smaller  Si 
secure  the  benefit  of  carload  rates,  eludes  a  Si 
Every  economy  is  being  practiced  bv  organizatit 
stores  to  reduce  transportation  costs.”  a  litti 
The  imjjctus  for  this  movement  and  mean  that 
the  guidance  that  stores  need  to  cam  segregated 
it  out  have  come  from  the  NRDG.A  SRDG.A  ' 
Traffic  Group,  under  the  chairmanship  store,  of 
early  this  year  of  Bryan  D.  Locke  of  sented  in  ; 
Monnigs,  Fort  Worth,  and,  since  of  the  As 
May,  of  Fred  Oxman  of  Lit  Brothers,  jjy  them. 
Philadelphia.  .At  the  same  time,  month  managed 
in  and  month  out,  the  Group  has  additiona 
fought  the  retailers’  case  against  rate  i^ers  in  th 
increases  with  results  that  have  saved  iJon.  It  h 
large  sums  of  money  for  every  store  in  headed  tl 
the  country.  This  has  been  a  full-time  the  Gail 
job,  as  the  detailed  report  of  the  Traffic  Ohio.  .A 
Group’s  activities,  on  page  38,  will  Smaller  5 
show.  Dinmend 

which  w 

Planning  for  the  Future.  Last  month.  members 
George  Hansen,  president  of  the  .Asso-  In  a  re 
ciation  and  president  of  Chandler  &  plans  for 
Co.,  said  in  a  Boston  speech  that  the  ion  and 
prosperity  of  stores  —  and,  in  fact,  of  ciation’s 
the  country  —  will  depend  upon  retail-  |ems  of  i 

ers’  ability  to  tap  the  vast  volume  of  get  more 

“discretionary  spending  power”  which  gram.  1 
consumers  hold.  ^Vhat  is  required  is  quires  th 
creative  merchandising  that  will  open  of  large 
up  new  frontiers  of  consumption.  This  urban  a 
is  a  matter  that  calls  for  the  inspired  superma 
activity  of  individual  merchants,  but  partmen 
the  NRDGA  can  help  and  proposes  to  increasec 
do  so.  problem 

W^e  are  now  organizing  a  committee  program 

of  members  which  will  develop  trade-  enlarger 

wide  merchandising  and  promotion  Smaller 

plans  for  the  so-called  “post-defense” 
period— that  crucial  time  when  defense  Governr 

orders  slacken  off  and  the  prosperity  this  pasi 

of  our  stores  will  depend  upon  their  ing  and 

ability  to  sell  the  full  production  of  pening  i 

America’s  industrial  plant.  Malcolm  to  give  < 

P.  McNair  of  Harvard,  who  has  served  governr 

as  chairman  of  our  Emergency  Govern-  of  price 

ment  Controls  Committee,  has  accept-  has  bee 

ed  the  chairmanship  of  this  new  com-  first,  e\ 

mittee.  With  McNair  at  the  helm  and  stores  u 

top  retailers  to  assist  him,  we  aim  to  of  the  r 

uncover  and  develop  every  useful  tech  regular 
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luque  lor  the  expansion  of  retail  mar¬ 
kets  and  the  improvement  of  retail  effi¬ 
ciency.  And,  assuming  a  continuance 
.)f  peace,  or  what  passes  for  pieace  in 
the  world  today,  we  aim  for  the  com¬ 
plete  elimination  of  controls  which 
jnm  the  economic  machinery. 

Smaller  Stores.  The  Association  in¬ 
cludes  a  Smaller  Stores  Division  in  its 
organization.  The  sound  of  this  may 
be  a  little  misleading.  It  does  not 
mean  that  smaller  volume  stores  are 
segregated  and  serviced  by  only  one 
NRDGA  department.  Every  member 
store,  of  whatever  volume,  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  all  the  Groups  and  Divisions 
of  the  Association  and  fully  serviced 
by  them.  The  Smaller  Stores  Division, 
managed  by  Leonard  Mongeon,  is  an 
additional  service  rendered  to  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  volume  class  under  S2  mil¬ 
lion.  It  has  its  ow'n  board  of  advisors, 
headed  this  year  by  Gail  G.  Grant,  of 
the  Gail  G.  Grant  Co.,  Painesville, 
Ohio,  .\mong  other  functions,  the 
Smaller  Stores  Division  advisors  rec¬ 
ommend  lines  of  Association  activity 
which  will  be  of  special  benefit  to 
members  in  this  volume  group. 

In  a  recent  preliminary  rundown  of 
plans  for  the  coming  year,  every  Divis¬ 
ion  and  Group  manager  on  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  staff  indicated  that  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  smaller  volume  stores  would 
get  more  attention  in  his  w’ork  pro¬ 
gram.  The  competitive  situation  re¬ 
quires  this,  particularly  the  movement 
of  large  department  stores  into  sub¬ 
urban  areas  and  the  expansion  of 
supermarket  merchandising  into  de¬ 
partment  store  lines.  To  back  up  the 
increased  attention  to  small  store 
problems  in  the  Division  and  Group 
programs,  we  plan  also  for  1953  an 
enlargement  and  strengthening  of  the 
Smaller  Stores  Division  itself. 

Government  Controls.  Throughout 
this  past  year,  w'hile  far  more  interest¬ 
ing  and  stimulating  things  were  hap¬ 
pening  in  the  retail  world,  we  have  had 
to  give  daily  attention  to  the  matter  of 
government  controls,  and  particularly 
of  price  and  wage  controls.  Staff  time 
has  been  poured  into  this  work.  Our 
first,  everyday  purpose  was  to  keep 
stores  up  to  date  on  the  requirements 
of  the  regulations.  This  we  have  done 
regularly  through  our  Special  Bulle- 
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tins  to  members.  Our  second  was  to 
obtain  amendments  to  and  sensible 
interpretations  of  the  regulations— a 
job  that  required  a  lot  of  time,  and  a 
lot  of  traveling  to  Washington,  and 
has  been  successful  on  most  counts. 
But  our  overriding  purpose  was  to 
make  sure  that  the  control  system  did 
not  get  permanently  fastened  upon  our 
economy.  The  danger  that  this  might 
happen  was  actually  most  acute  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  when  merchandise  was. 
as  a  general  thing,  selling  at  prices  well 
below  ceilings.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  there  is  a  temptation  to  push 
the  whole  control  business  aside  as  a 
mere  nuisance,  and  to  lose  track  of  the 
dangerous  principles  involved.  At  no 
time  during  the  control  period  did  the 
NRDGA  waste  its  time  on  impossible 
demands  or  invite  risks  to  the  defense 
economy.  But  we  steadily  hammered 
away  at  the  government’s  obligation 
to  suspend  controls  as  fast  as  individu¬ 
al  market  conditions  warranted,  and  to 
decontrol  the  economy  as  soon  as  the 
national  situation  obviously  could  no 
longer  be  defined  as  an  “emergency.” 

Controls— or  perhaps  I  should  say 
control  agencies— are  hard  things  to 
get  rid  of.  Evidence  of  the  tenacity  of 
the  price  controllers  came  recently 


when  they  decided  to  set  up  a  new  pro 
gram  of  delegating  authority  to  local 
price  boards.  This  came  —  and  after 
the  elections,  at  that  —  at  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  OPS  was  supposed  to 
be  in  the  midst  of  the  process  of  de¬ 
controlling.  Wade  G.  McCargo,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  NRDGA  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  got  off  a  wire  to  Senator  Bur¬ 
net  Maybank  at  that  point,  in  which 
he  said,  in  part; 

“We  resp>ectfully  invite  your  Com¬ 
mittee’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
NRDGA  has  always  stood  for  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  direct  government  controls 
should  only  be  imposed  in  a  period  of 
national  emergency,  and  then  only  as 
part  of  an  over-all  control  program  in 
which  tested  fiscal  measures  to  curb  in¬ 
flation  are  included.  We  contend  that 
no  such  national  emergency  exists  to¬ 
day  and  that  the  latest  OPS  proposal 
to  establish  local  price  boards  can  ac¬ 
complish  nothing  except  to  further 
confuse  all  segments  of  our  economy 
from  the  farmer  to  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer. 

“We  therefore  urge  that,  barring  an 
international  conflict,  immediate  steps 
should  be  taken  by  the  government  to 
effect  a  rapid  decontrol  program  whose 
{Continued  on  page  32) 
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■C\)R  most  downtown  department 
and  specialty  stores,  the  opening  of 
a  suburban  branch  is  an  adventure  in 
small  store  operation,  a  return  to  the 
fundamentals  of  simple  storekeeping. 
The  branch  is  a  move  for  more  vol¬ 
ume,  a  step  in  the  direction  of  a  bigger 
operation,  but  at  the  same  time,  with¬ 
in  its  own  walls,  it  calls  for  a  type  of 
operation  that  has  more  in  common 
with  the  small  store  than  with  the 
large  one. 

Take,  for  example,  the  matter  of 
store  organization.  Most  of  our  large 
stores  draw  rigid  lines,  dividing  func¬ 
tions  and  responsibilities.  This  is  ad¬ 
ministrative,  that  is  merchandising; 
this  is  financial,  that  is  promotion.  In 
the  branch,  one  executive  usually  runs 
the  whole  show— the  branch  manager, 
whose  responsibilities  and  activities 
touch  on  merchandising,  promotion, 
display,  expense  control,  credit,  per¬ 
sonnel.  In  a  really  large  branch,  there 
may  be  two  members  of  the  top  execu¬ 
tive  team,  dividing  the  job  between 
them— merchandising  and  promotion 
on  the  one  hand,  and  financial  and 
operating  on  the  •  other.  In  most 
branches,  however,  the  top  manage¬ 
ment  team  is  just  one  man  whose  job 
is  far  more  like  that  of  a  small  store 
owner  than  that  of  any  other  depart¬ 
ment  store  executive. 


SPECIAL  PHASES  OKUE 


Advantages  of  Smallness.  Or  take 
the  matter  of  interselling.  To  get 
salespeople  to  go  from  one  department 
to  another  with  a  customer,  or  even  to 
refer  her  from  their  own  departments 
to  related  ones,  has  always  been  a 
challenging  problem  in  the  big  store, 
but  much  less  of  a  problem  to  the 
small  store  w’ith  few  employees.  In  the 
large  store,  the  salesperson  is  hired  for 
a  specific  department,  and  even  given 
a  salesbook  with  the  department  num¬ 
ber  printed  on  every  page.  She  is 
given  to  understand  that  she  is  on  that 
buyer’s  payroll,  and  that  her  paycheck 
today  and  her  future  tomorrow  will 
depend  on  how’  well  she  sells  that  one 
department’s  merchandise.  She  counts 
on  her  buyer  to  recommend  promo¬ 
tion,  and  she  accepts  criticism  from 
her  buyer  if  her  work  is  not  up  to  par. 
Her  first  loyalty  is  to  her  department. 
Before  she  can  be  made  to  take  an 
interest  in  selling  the  customer  mer¬ 
chandise  from  a  related  department— 
a  procedure  her  buyer  may  resist— the 
store  must  find  a  way  to  tear  dowm  the 
invisible  yet  impregnable  Chinese 
walls  that  have  been  erected  between 
departments. 

In  the  typical  branch,  such  w'alls 
haven’t  been  built  yet.  VV^hen  the  sales¬ 
person  is  hired  to  work  in  the  store, 
the  branch  manager  may  assign  her  to 


several  departments  from  the  start, 
and  may  reassign  her  to  others  at  any 
time.  Her  first  loyalty  is  to  the  branch 
itself,  and  to  her  customers.  Those 
customers,  moreover,  are  not  people 
she  does  not  know,  who  may  have  been 
drawn  to  the  store  from  many  sections 
of  a  large  city.  They  are  people  who 
live  nearby,  as  she  does,  and  who  may 
even  be  her  own  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors.  It  is  not  too  easy  for  her  to 
ignore  related  items  that  they  may 
wish  to  buy. 

Another  wall  that  hasn’t  yet  been 
built  too  high  in  the  branch  is  the  one 
between  rank  and  file  employees  and 
management.  In  the  downtown  store, 
tlie  salesperson  who  wishes  to  make  a 
suggestion  has  to  flag  a  busy  buyer, 
who  is  tearing  around  from  depart¬ 
ment  to  marking  room,  from  main 
store  to  branch,  from  store  to  market 
center.  If  there  is  a  specific  request 
from  the  customer  that  she  cannot  fill, 
tire  salesperson  may  make  out  a  want 
slip.  But  sometimes,  the  salesperson 
has  only  an  interested  look  or  com¬ 
ment  to  report,  not  anything  concrete 
enough  for  a  want  slip.  The  situation 
calls  for  a  casual  comment,  if  she  can 
find  someone  to  whom  she  can  make 
her  comment  in  the  big  department 
store,  to  the  effect  that,  “If  we  had  this 
in  blue  .  .  .’’  or  “If  we  had  something 
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This  is  a  chapter  from  'The  Organization  and 
Operation  of  Branch  Stores/'  which  the  NRDGA 
publishes  this  month.  Member  stores  and  the 
Association's  various  divisions  and  groups  supplied 
material  for  the  book,  which  was  edited  by 
Beatrice  Judelle,  Research  Editor  of  STORES. 
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like  this  in  large  sizes  .  . 

In  the  branch,  the  manager  is  right 
there  on  the  floor  every  day,  and  the 
buyer  drops  in  once  a  week  or  so  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  checking  up. 
With  or  without  want  slips,  it  is  a 
simple  matter  to  pass  along  the  obser¬ 
vation  that  some  generously  built 
women  were  admiring  certain  styles  in 
misses’  dresses,  or  that  there  should 
be  belts  in  the  store  to  go  with  the 
new  skirts  in  stock. 

Nor  does  the  branch  need  to  rely 
entirely  on  a  formal  suggestion  system 
for  salespeople  to  pass  along  whatever 
ideas  they  may  have  for  making  shop¬ 
ping  easier  for  the  customers.  If  young 
mothers  are  plagued  by  restless  chil¬ 
dren  while  they  try  to  shop,  the  man¬ 
ager  himself  sees  the  problem.  If  a 
full-scale  nursery  is  more  than  the 
branch  can  tackle,  it  may  invest  in  a 
few  mechanical  broncos  to  keep  the 
kids  occupied  while  their  mothers  try 
on  dresses.  The  salesperson  has  some¬ 
one  to  go  to  with  the  problem,  and 
that  someone  has  the  incentive  and 
the  authority  to  seek  a  solution. 

Store  Hours.  Because  customers,  as 
well  as  salespeople,  are  closer  to  man¬ 
agement  in  the  branch,  customer  pref¬ 
erences  in  store  hours  are  quickly 
sounded  out.  Thus  many  outlying 


branches  are  open  evenings,  and  do  a 
thriving  business  after  dinner,  even 
though  the  downtown  parent  store 
continues  to  close  at  its  usual  hour. 
Or  the  branch  may  be  open  Saturdays 
in  summer,  when  the  downtown 
store  is  closed.  Shopping  is  often  a 
family  affair  in  a  suburban  store,  and 
Saturdays  and  evenings  are  ideal  for 
such  excursions. 

Although  most  department  stores 
feel  that  their  branches  should  con¬ 
form  to  the  community  pattern  in  the 
matter  of  night  openings,  there  are 
some  organizations  that  like  to  take 
the  initiative  and  experiment.  One 
such  firm  used  two  of  its  suburban 
branches  to  check  on  the  matter  of 
hours  of  business.  Both  stores  were  of 
about  the  same  size.  One  remained 
open  six  days  a  week,  from  10:00  to 
5:30  daily.  The  other  closed  Mondays, 
except  just  before  Easter  and  Christ¬ 
mas,  but  had  two  night  openings. 

The  second  store  did  so  much  extra 
business  in  its  two  open  evenings  that 
its  sales  for  the  week  regularly  topped 
those  of  the  six-day  store.  Moreover, 
somewhat  to  management’s  surprise, 
there  was  no  personnel  problem  at  the 
store  with  evening  hours.  The  Mon¬ 
days  off  more  than  made  up  for  the 
nights  on  duty,  and  there  was  actually 
a  waiting  list  for  jobs  in  this  store  at 


a  time  when  other  stores  were  scraping 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel  for  help. 

Other  department  store  organiza¬ 
tions  have  discovered  that  their  sub¬ 
urban  customers  like  to  shop  every 
day  in  the  week,  and  in  the  evenings, 
too.  The  situation  calls  for  an  extra 
shift  to  handle  the  night  hours,  but 
the  business  makes  it  worthwhile. 
Meantime,  the  downtown  stores  con¬ 
tinue  on  their  usual  schedule  of  hours, 
leaving  late  hours  to  the  branches  in 
the  neighborhoods  that  want  them. 

Suburban  operations  also  bring  up 
the  question  of  individual  depart¬ 
ments  that  do  not  conform  to  the 
usual  pattern  of  store  operation.  For 
example,  service  departments,  like  res¬ 
taurants  and  beauty  parlors,  are  in  de¬ 
mand  at  hours  when  the  rest  of  the 
store  has  no  need  to  be  open.  In  the 
downtown  store,  the  situation  simply 
means  that  the  beauty  parlor  misses 
its  evening  business,  and  that  the  res¬ 
taurant  tries  to  make  luncheons  and 
mid-afternoon  snacks  bring  enough 
business  to  pay  for  expensive  space 
and  installations. 

At  the  branch,  things  can  be  differ¬ 
ent.  B.  Altman  &  Company,  in  its  new 
White  Plains  store,  keeps  its  restaurant 
open  seven  days  a  week  for  dinner, 
and  makes  a  point  of  encouraging 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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A  half-hour,  all-commereial  program  — 
no  music,  no  comedy,  no  story  —  keeps 
40  telephone  lines  busy  receiving 
immediate  orders  from  customers 

Hecht’s  Shop-By-TV  Program 

By  James  Rotto 

Advertising  Manager,  The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


OINCE  the  advent  of  the  Atomic 
^  Age  it  seems  that  people  are  look¬ 
ing  for  miracles  in  every  branch  of 
science.  In  medicine,  for  instance, 
every  new  anti-biotic  is  hailed  as  the 
miracle  drug  to  stamp  out  TB,  arth¬ 
ritis,  high  blood  pressure,  and  house¬ 
maid’s  knees.  In  war  we  have  had  our 
wonder  weapons,  too.  First,  it  was  gas, 
then  the  tank,  followed  by  the  air¬ 
plane,  and  now  the  supersonic  jet 
planes.  But  in  spite  of  all  this,  we  still 
have  bigger  and  better  wars. 

Some  of  these  “miracles”  have 
spilled  over  into  the  business  world 
and  have  provided  a  wide  market  for 
a  multitude  of  books  on  “How  to 
Make  Friends”;  “How  to  Relax”; 
“How  to  Lose  Twenty  Pounds  in 
Twenty  Days”;  and  “How  to  Marry 
the  Boss’  Daughter  and  Wind  Up  as 
Vice  President  in  Three  Easy  Lessons.” 

What  does  all  this  have  to  do  with 
television?  Just  think  back  a  few  years 
and  you  will  see  what  I  mean.  Tele¬ 
vision  was  going  to  revolutionize  con¬ 
sumer  buying  habits.  Nobody  would 
read  books  any  more,  yet  the  book 
business  is  more  prosperous  than  ever. 
No  one  w'ould  bother  with  the  daily 
newspaper,  yet  newspaper  circulation 
and  advertising  rates  have  gone  up  all 
over  the  country.  No  one  would  ever 
pay  to  go  to  the  movies  if  they  could 
see  pictures  for  free  on  television.  This 
is  probably  the  only  prediction  that 
has  come  partially  true,  but  while  Hol¬ 
lywood  seems  to  be  having  a  rough 
time  of  it,  I  haven’t  seen  any  “For 
Rent”  signs  on  the  local  movie  thea¬ 
ters,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  Holly¬ 
wood  is  smart  enough  to  meet  the  situ¬ 
ation. 


Retail  reaction  to  television  was  not 
any  more  practical  than  that  of  the 
public  in  general.  Some  department 
stores  went  out  on  a  limb  to  predict 
that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time 
when  the  bulk  of  their  advertising 
funds  would  be  spent  on  television 
rather  than  in  the  newspaper.  Virtu¬ 
ally  every  store  of  any  size  in  commu¬ 
nities  where  television  was  a  factor 
bought  some  kind  of  television  pro¬ 
gram,  with  sad  and  disillusioning  re¬ 
sults.  Today  there  is  barely  a  handful 
of  retailers  consistently  buying  tele¬ 
vision  time. 

What  happened?  To  begin  with,  in 
many  cases  the  salesman  sold  programs 
to  retailers  on  the  basis  of  the  enter¬ 
tainment  value  of  the  program  itself 
or  the  value  of  the  choice  time  with¬ 
out  any  plan  for  merchandising  the 
program.  When  retailers  asked  for 
help  they  were  told,  “You  know  more 
about  merchandising  than  we  do.  Our 
job  is  to  furnish  the  time  and  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  merchandise  and  commer¬ 
cial  is  up  to  you.” 

In  other  cases,  stores  were  mesmer¬ 
ized  by  the  thought  of  millions  of 
viewers  on  the  networks,  and  forgot  to 
translate  the  figures  into  local  audi¬ 
ences,  and  what  percentage  of  the 
local  audience  their  program  could 
hope  to  attract. 

Finally,  when  some  retailers  at¬ 
tempted  to  adapt  programs  from  other 
cities  to  their  particular  communities, 
they  found  that  choice  time  was  gob¬ 
bled  up  by  the  networks  and  fought  a 
losing  battle  to  attain  any  large  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  public  at  1 1  A.  M. 

In  the  early  stages  of  television  we 
made  most  of  these  same  mistakes,  but 


fortunately,  about  three  years  ago,  the 
General  Manager  of  the  ABC  television 
outlet  in  Washington  came  to  my  office 
to  present  a  package  program  which 
we  have  consecutively  broadcast  with 
out  a  break  ever  since. 

His  proposal  was  that  we  buy  a  hall 
hour  evening  program  at  7:30  to  8 
o’clock  before  the  major  network 
shows  come  on  the  air,  and  do  exactly 
what  we  did  in  the  new'spaper.  Thai 
is,  present  a  group  of  merchandise 
items  with  complete  descriptions  and 
prices  without  music,  w'ithout  corned 
ians,  without  dancers— just  straighi 
selling  all  the  way  through.  Our  nat 
ural  reaction  was  that  nobody  would 
sit  and  listen  to  a  show  that  was  all 
advertising,  but  the  station  represent 
ative  argued  that  since  department 
store  advertising  shows  a  high  reader 
ship  in  every  newspaper  study,  there 
was  no  reason  why  women  wouldn’t 
like  to  see  the  same  thing  on  television 
brought  to  life.  Somewhat  dubiously 
yve  decided  to  humor  this  gentleman 
for  a  test  period  and  much  to  out 
surprise,  without  any  particular  fan 
fare,  the  program  clicked  almost  from 
the  start. 

Before  we  were  on  the  air  for  a  yeai 
the  Broadcast  Advertising  Bureau 
published  a  report  on  the  show,  which 
is  called  Shop  By  Television.  I  can 
best  describe  it  by  quoting  from  the 
BAB  report: 

1.  Shop  by  Television  is  a  demon 
stration-type  program  that  sells  depart¬ 
ment  store  merchandise  through  the 
use  of  a  simple  format  with  no  con¬ 
ventional  entertainment  features. 

2.  It  attains  its  sales  results  at  a  ven 
low  production  cost. 
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An  experienced  announcing  team,  Ruth  Crane  and  Jackson  Weaver, 
show  a  variety  of  general  merchandise  to  Hecht  customers  over  TV. 


Three  pretty  girls  take  telephone  orders  in  front  of  TV  cameras,  but 
bulk  of  calls  go  to  battery  of  20  telephone  operators  at  store. 


The  Results.  Shop  hy  Television  has 
successfully  accomplished  these  results; 

1.  It  prompts  on-the-spot,  immedi¬ 
ate  buying.  (Analysis  of  telephone  re¬ 
sponse,  based  on  the  number  of  calls 
coming  in  during  each  15-minute  peri¬ 
od  that  the  telephone  boards  are  kept 
open,  has  residted  in  (a)  an  increase 
from  four  to  40  in  the  number  of  lines 
needed  for  orders,  and  (b)  lengthening 
the  time  period  during  which  phone 
orders  are  accepted  to  a  fidl  hour  after 
the  program  ends.) 

2.  The  average  number  of  new 
charge  accounts  opened  per  program 
has  increased  from  10  to  18. 

3.  Dollar  volume  on  orders  directly 
resulting  from  the  program  has  mount¬ 
ed  steadily  from  week  to  week.  Here 
are  the  results  in  a  five-week  setjuence: 

Jan.  31— IT  orders— 104  items  sold— 
J582.82  in  volume.  Feb.  7—148  orders 
-220  items  sold— 5.3.31 .00  in  volume. 


Feb.  /■/— 216  orders— 379  items  sold— 
$1,200.00  in  volume.  Feb.  2/-203 
orders— 378  items  sold— $1,064.00  in 
volume.  Feb.  2.9-646  orders— $2,600.00 
in  volume. 

Direct  sales  are  not  the  only  indi 
cator  of  response.  Many  inquiries  can¬ 
not  be  reflected  in  sales.  The  Hecht 
Co.  has  no  way  yet  of  recording  how 
many  people  made  purchases  the  fol 
lowing  day,  or  even  days  or  weeks 
later.  Also,  there  is  no  way  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  many  unanswered  calls  jam 
the  switchboards  at  peak  periods. 

The  Merchandising.  1.  Individual 
items  are  selected  because  of  their 
good  value,  and  their  estimated  (or 
proven)  customer  demand. 

2.  The  general  price  range  of  all 
items  advertised  runs  from  $1  to  $10. 

3.  The  majority  of  items  advertised 
on  each  program  is  merchandise  in¬ 


tended  for  the  home  and  of  general 
interest  to  most  viewers. 

4.  Two  or  three  of  the  items  pre¬ 
sented  on  each  program  are  of  particu¬ 
lar  interest  to  women. 

5.  Care  is  also  taken  to  include  at 
least  one  or  two  items  that  offer  un¬ 
usual  opportunity  for  demonstration 
by  television  (folding  umbrella,  vege¬ 
table  grater,  etc.). 

6.  During  store  sales  or  special 
events,  the  majority  of  items  featured 
on  the  program  relates  to  such  sales  or 
events.  If  an  event  is  built  around  an 
individual  department,  the  selection 
of  merchandise  for  the  program  is  au¬ 
tomatically  a  departmental  as  well  as 
an  item  promotion. 

Here  is  a  list  of  merchandise  sched¬ 
uled  on  a  typical  program: 


Pinking  shears 

J2.59 

Folding  umbrella 

4.95 

Tuckaway  table 

1.98 

Dinner  set 

10.95 

Dinner  set 

14.95 

Glass  salad  set 

1.50 

Chatham  blankei 

3.99 

Playtex  blanket 

9.95 

Snacklet  set 

1.50 

.\rvin  radio 

14.95 

l.iincheon  mat 

.69 

Hobnail  spread 

3.99 

Extra-size  spread 

4.99 

Irish  linen  towels 

4.99 

Guest  size 

.79 

Fingertip  size 

.39 

The  Technique.  1.  Ruth  Crane  oi 
Jackson  Weaver  (the  announcer  team) 
with  the  item: 

(a)  If  it’s  a  small  item  such  as 
pinking  shears,  a  man’s  robe, 
folding  umbrella  or  a  blanket, 
Ruth  or  Jackson  will  pick  it  up 
and  introduce  it  to  viewers. 

(b)  If  it  happens  to  be  a  large  item 
like  a  swivel-top  television  table 
or  an  item  that  can’t  be  moved 
(a  pair  of  pull  draperies  mount¬ 
ed  on  a  window),  Ruth  and 
Jackson  simply  w’alk  over  to  it 
while  talking. 

(c)  If  it’s  a  dress,  hosiery  or  some 

item  to  be  shown  by  a  model, 
a  quick  close-up  shot  centers  on 
Ruth  or  Jackson  as  they  intro¬ 
duce  the  item. 

2.  Close-up  of  the  merchandise: 

(a)  Merchandise  that  can  be  dem¬ 
onstrated  is  show’n  in  use.  (How 
to  make  a  golden  brown,  drip- 
proof  sandwich  in  one  minute 
{Continued  on  page  44) 
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tern  for  retail  progress  f 


NRDGA’s  42nd 


Hotel  Statler,  N.  Y 


January  12-15 


Three  evenings  later,  the  conven¬ 
tion  will  draw  to  a  close  with  the  Re¬ 
tailers’  42nd  Annual  Banquet.  This 
traditional  high  point  of  convention 
week,  in  addition  to  winding  things 
up  with  the  announcement  of  new 
officers,  always  features  an  address  by 
a  nationally-known  personality  outside 
of  retailing.  This  year,  NRDGA  mem¬ 
bers  will  hear  from  Senator  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Democrat  of  Virginia,  and  a 
controversial  figure  in  the  recent  elec¬ 
tions.  Due  to  Senator  Byrd’s  promi¬ 
nence  on  the  national  scene,  the  ban¬ 
quet  committee  urges  that  reservations 
be  made  early. 


of  new  competition.  How  w’ill  the 
more  traditional  forms  of  retailing 
face  up  to  the  many  new  and  un¬ 
settling  facts  of  retail  life? 

The  surge  of  supermarkets,  branch 
stores  and  centralized  merchandising 
point  up  one  fact;  The  traditional 
concepts  of  personalized  selling  and 
service,  long  the  forte  of  department 
stores,  are  now  being  challenged  by 
depersonalization.  In  27  sessions— 
from  “Early  Bird’’  panel  to  dinner 
meeting— the  various  groups  and  di¬ 
visions  of  NRDGA  will  take  up  this 
challenge  at  next  month’s  convention. 
Those  sessions  which  have  not  been 
summarized  previously  in  Stores  ap¬ 
pear  in  this  outline. 


"^TIEWED  from  any  angle,  January, 
'  1953,  will  be  a  memorable  month. 
On  the  20th,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
and  a  completely  new  administration 
will  take  over  the  guidance  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  affairs.  On  the  12th,  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  will  be¬ 
gin  its  42nd  Annual  Convention  in 
New  York  City’s  Hotel  Statler. 

One  may  overshadow  the  other  in 
importance,  yet  the  two  events  share 
more  than  just  a  calendar  similarity. 
They  are  both  concerned  with  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  future:  patterns  for  prog¬ 
ress  will  set  the  underlying  theme  for 
each  occasion. 

The  general  economic  outlook  for 
the  nation’s  businessmen  seems,  at  the 
least,  optimistic  and  encouraging.  Em¬ 
ployment  is  at  a  record  high;  the  de¬ 
fense  program  will  not  hit  its  peak 
stride  for  six  or  eight  months,  and  the 
heavy  hand  of  government  is  rapidly 
loosening  its  grip. 


Merchandising.  Of  the  seven  sessions 
planned  by  the  Merchandising  Divis¬ 
ion,  two  will  be  concerned  with  topics 
of  general  scopte- as  opposed  to  the 
other  five  sessions,  which  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  specific  categories  of  merchan¬ 
dising.  The  traditional  “Curtain 
Raiser’’  luncheon,  sponsored  by  the 
Association  of  Buying  Offices,  will  fea¬ 
ture  Leo  M.  Cherne  of  The  Research 
Institute  of  America,  who  will  deliver 
an  address  on  “The  Economic  Out¬ 
look  for  1953.’’  His  reputation  for  a 
dynamic,  pointed  approach  to  eco¬ 
nomics  is  well  earned. 

Milton  J.  Greenebaum,  Kirby,  Block 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  will  preside 
over  the  ABO  Luncheon,  scheduled 
for  noon  on  Monday,  January  12. 

A  general  merchandising  session, 
scheduled  for  Thursday  afternoon, 
will  take  its  cue  from  the  theme,  “To¬ 
morrow’s  World.’’  The  title  may  seem 


Top  Management  Approach.  Before 
the  different  NRDGA  divisions  and 
groups  get  down  to  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  competition  as  it  affects 
their  own  bailiwicks,  however,  the  As¬ 
sociation’s  Top  Management  Session 
on  Monday  evening  will  set  the  theme 
for  the  discussions  to  follow  during 
the  next  three  days.  Wade  G.  McCar- 
go,  H.  V.  Baldwin  &  Company,  Inc., 
Richmond,  and  chairman  of  NRDGA’s 
Executive  Committee,  will  preside 
when  retailing’s  leaders  set  about  dis¬ 
cussing  a  “Pattern  For  Retail  Prog¬ 
ress.  They  include  Malcolm  P.  Mc¬ 
Nair,  Professor  of  Retailing  at  Har¬ 
vard,  .Alfred  C.  Thompson  of  Miller  8: 
Rhoads,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Gustaf  Borg- 
strom  of  Sweden  and  Charles  G.  Nich¬ 
ols  of  The  G.  M.  McKelvey  Company, 
Youngstown,  O. 


Competition.  Yet  the  outlook  for  re¬ 
tailing  itself  is  not  quite  so  happy. 
Even  the  advent  of  a  new  administra¬ 
tion  on  the  national  scene,  one  which 
is  expected  to  minimize  governmental 
interference  in  business,  will  actually 
be  of  little  help  in  solving  the  majority 
of  retailing’s  problems.  Retail  distri¬ 
bution  is  undergoing  a  shakeup  of 
sizable  proportions.  One  look  at  the 
agenda  for  NRDGA’s  convention  next 
month  will  reflect  this  situation  in  un¬ 
mistakable  terms,  for  almost  all  major 
discussions  at  the  four-day  series  of 
meetings  will  revolve  around  the  topic 
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Joint  Session.  The  five  merchandising 
sessions  devoted  to  specific  categories 
will  lead  off,  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
with  a  meeting  co-sponsored  by  the 
Personnel  Group.  Concerned  with  the 
problem  of  “Hurdling  The  Last  Three 
Feet,”  this  session  will  feature  speeches 
by  Herbert  H.  Schwamb,  J.  C.  Penney 
Company,  Inc.,  who  will  speak  on 
“Separating  Buying  and  Selling”— a 
very  “hot”  subject  in  retail  circles  to¬ 
day;  Lawrence  Marcus,  Nieman-Mar- 
ciis,  Dallas,  on  “The  Personnel  .\ngle 
to  Fashion  Training”;  and  Fleur 
Cowles,  associate  editor  of  Look  and 
Quick,  on  “The  Changing  Customer.” 

Georgia  Wittich,  Stix,  Baer  &  Ful¬ 
ler,  St.  Louis,  and  P.  Guerrieri,  Kresge- 
Newark,  will  lead  this  discussion  of 
the  all-important  “last  three  feet”  in 
the  selling  process. 

Ready-to-Wear.  Experts  will  get  down 
under  the  hood  of  ready-to-wear  mer¬ 
chandising  when  that  important  cate- 


ris  Guberman,  Kaufman’s,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo. 

Accessories  &  Smallwares.  “Building 
the  Street  Floor”  with  an  emphasis  on 
accessories  and  smallwares  will  serve  as 
theme  for  still  another  Merchandising 
Division  session.  Harry  L.  Weisman, 
The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C., 
will  speak  on  “Proper  Market  Timing” 
and  Lester  K.  Marcus,  J.  L.  Brandeis 
&  Sons,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  will  discuss 
“Item  Merchandising.” 

Lawrence  C.  Organ,  Broadway  De¬ 
partment  Store,  Los  Angeles,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Accessories  and  Smallwares 
Group,  will  preside  over  this  session 
on  Wednesday  afternoon. 

Piece  Goods.  The  subject  of  merchan¬ 
dising  piece  goods  will  be  raised  at  a 
session  on  Thursday  morning  when 
Arthur  Wingate  of  John  Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia,  chairman  of  the  Piece 
Goods  Group,  opens  another  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division  meeting. 


cistical  Bureau;  “Big  Volume  in  Pre- 
School  Boys  Business”  by  Sidney  S. 
Rosenzweig,  Mutual  Buying  Syndicate; 
“The  American  Male  Wants  More 
Clothes  To  Buy”  by  F.  Eugene  Acker¬ 
man,  Men’s  Wear  Inter-Industry  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  “Minding  My  Business”  by 
John  D.  Gray,  Wallachs,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

Walter  R.  Granger,  Woodward  & 
Lothrop,  Washington,  chairman  of  the 
Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  Group,  w’ill  act 
as  chairman  for  this  session. 

Personnel.  The  crux  of  many  current 
controversies  in  retailing  is,  in  the 
final  analysis,  the  salesperson.  How 
does  she  feel  about  more  night  open¬ 
ings?  Can  she  do  a  better  job  of  sell¬ 
ing  than  a  self-service  fixture?  If  bet¬ 
ter  personal  selling  can  compete  w'ith 
the  supermarket,  how  can  retailers  at¬ 
tract,  train  and  keep  good  sales  per¬ 
sonnel? 

These  are  but  some  of  the  problems 
to  be  taken  up  in  the  six  sessions 
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planned  by  the  Personnel  Group  of 
NRDGA.  There  will  be  two  meetings 
and  one  “Early  Bird”  session  devoted 
to  general  jiersonnel  topics;  three 
others  will  be  joint  affairs,  presented 
in  conjunction  with  other  NRDGA 
divisions.  One  of  these,  a  three-way 
conference  sponsored  by  Personnel, 
Public  Relations  and  Store  Manage¬ 
ment,  will  tackle  one  of  the  hot  topics 
at  the  convention:  “Is  Night  Selling 
Good  for  the  Customer,  the  Employee 
and  the  Store?” 

E.  W.  Dennis,  Sibley,  Lindsay  & 
Curr  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  will  serve 
as  chairman  of  the  meeting.  A  debate 
on  the  pros  and  cons  of  night  open¬ 
ings  will  be  featured,  with  E.  B.  Weiss 
of  Grey  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  New 
York,  arguing  for  night  openings  and 
Philip  LeBoutillier  of  Best  fe  Co.,  New 
York,  arguing  against. 

The  results  of  an  impartial  survey 
of  employee  sentiment  on  this  contro¬ 
versial  subject  will  be  outlined  by 
Theodore  D.  Ellsworth  of  New  York 
University's  School  of  Retailing.  An¬ 
other  aspect  of  night  selling— during 
what  daylight  hours  shall  the  store  re¬ 
main  closed  in  order  to  make  up  for  a 
second  night  opening?— will  be  ex¬ 
plored  by  Morgan  E.  Manchester  of 
Harry  S.  Manchester,  Inc.,  Madison, 
Wis.  He  will  tell  the  session  about  his 
store’s  experiences  in  closing  down  on 
Saturdays. 

Personnel  and  sales  promotion  will 
be  the  topic  at  a  joint  session  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning,  co-sponsored  with  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division.  The  theme, 
“Selling  Is  Everybody’s  Job,”  will  be 
advanced  by  Raymond  M.  Munsch, 
Miller  &  Rhoads,  Inc.,  Richmond,  on 
“The  Manufacturer  Can  Help  You  Sell 
Better”;  Opal  J.  Cunningham,  Crow¬ 
ley,  Milner  &  Co.,  Detroit,  on  “Inten¬ 
sive  Training  To  Raise  Sales”;  John 
W.  Hubbell,  the  Simmons  Co.,  New 
York,  on  “You  Have  to  Sell,  Sell  and 
Sell,”  and  Chester  M.  Leof)old,  Wolf  & 
Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  on  “Tell- 
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ing  The  Employee  What  You  Are 
Promoting.” 

Co-chairmen  for  this  session  will  be 
Arthur  M.  See,  Saks-34th,  New  York, 
and  David  E.  Babcock,  The  Dayton 
Co.,  Minneapolis.  The  later  will  also 
preside  over  a  Personnel  Session  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  which  will  ex¬ 
amine  the  training  of  retail  personnel. 

S.  Avery  Raube,  personnel  expiert 
from  the  National  Industrial  Confer¬ 
ence  Board,  New  York,  will  speak  on 
the  topic  “Where  Is  Personnel  Ad¬ 
ministration  Today?”  Selby  S.  Sant- 
myers  of  Sylvania  Electric  Products, 
Inc.,  Buffalo,  has  chosen  “If  You  Ex¬ 
pect  to  Sell,  You  Have  to  Train”  as  his 
topic.  Schuyler  Dean  Hoslett,  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration,  will  discuss 
the  question  of  work  attitudes  and 
whether  they  are  changing. 

A  second  personnel  conference  on 
Thursday  morning  will  take  up  the 
matter  of  attracting  career  people  to 
retailing.  The  problem,  as  any  retail¬ 
er  knows,  is  a  tough  one.  It  will  be 
approached  from  two  sides  at  this  ses¬ 
sion:  presenting  the  school’s  point  of 
view  will  be  Wenzil  K.  Dolva  of  Wash¬ 
ington  University,  St.  Louis,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Collegiate  Re¬ 
tailing  Association;  the  spokesman 
for  retailing  will  be  John  E.  Raasch, 
president  of  John  Wanamaker,  New 
York  and  Philadelphia. 

A  third  point  of  view,  that  of  the 
liaison  man  between  school  and  store, 
will  be  presented  by  John  E.  Steele, 
director  of  placement  for  Ohio  State 
University’s  College  of  Commerce  and 
Administration. 

The  Personnel  Group  will  also 
sponsor  an  “Early  Bird”  session  shortly 
after  sunrise  on  Wednesday.  Melville 
A.  Smiley  of  the  LaSalle  &  Koch  Co.. 
Toledo,  will  preside  over  this  informal 
round  table  discussion. 

Store  Management.  In  addition  to 
participating  in  the  joint  session  on 


night  openings,  the  Store  Management  | 
Division  of  NRDGA  will  sponsor  five 
meetings  on  the  everyday  problems  of 
keeping  a  department  store  ojien  for 
business  and  functioning  smoothly. 

One  item  that  is  playing  a  bigger 
and  bigger  role  in  the  department 
store’s  profit  picture  is  stock  shortages. 

A  major  point  in  the  controversy  over 
when,  where  and  how  simplified  sell¬ 
ing  techniques  may  be  used  is  that  of 
protection  against  shortages. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  Sargent  j, 
Curtis,  protection  manager  for  Lord  k 
Taylor,  New  York,  will  preside  over  a 
Store  Management  Session  which  will 
measure  the  “Effect  of  Current  Selling 
Methods  on  Protection  and  Stock 
Shortages.”  Speakers  will  include 
Stanley  Landon,  The  Hecht  Co.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  on  “Creative  System  Checks 
That  Cut  Shortages”;  Edward  Wetton, 
Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  St.  Louis,  on  the 
“Calculated  Risks  of  Open  Displays": 
Dr.  Fabian  Rouke,  New  York  lecturer, 
on  “The  Psychology  of  the  Retail 
Criminal,”  and  William  G.  Murphy, 
Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co.,  Boston,  on 
“Employee  Education  As  a  Means  of 
Reducing  Shortages.” 

Another  important  topic  closely 
connected  wuth  the  simplified  selling 
question  is  that  of  fixturing.  At  a 
Joint  Visual  Merchandising  and  Store 
Management  Session  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  a  “Physical  Approach  to 
Better  Selling  and  Service”  will  be  the 
theme  under  discussion. 

James  Pickering  of  the  Store  Design 
Division,  Amos  Parrish  and  Co..  New 
York,  will  deliver  a  talk  on  “Design¬ 
ing  Fixtures  for  Self-Selection.”  Furth¬ 
er  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  same 
topic  in  an  address  by  Fred  Sage, 
Macy’s,  New  York,  entitled  “Self-Serv¬ 
ice  Methods  for  Department  Stores." 

Harold  K.  Melnicove,  The  Hecht 
Co.,  will  discuss  “Simplified  Selling 
Through  Display”  and  Joseph  P.  Mer- 
riam,  partner  in  Cresap,  McCormick  & 
Paget,  New  York,  will  offer  advice  on 
engineering  techniques  that  can  be 
used  to  produce  economies  in  servic¬ 
ing. 

Co-chairmen  for  the  session  are: 
Louis  A.  Banks,  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co., 
Chicago;  and  C.  Virgil  Martin,  Carson 
Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago,  chairman 
of  the  Store  Management  Group. 

(Continued  on  page  41) 
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CUTTING  THE  COST  OF 

men’s  wear 
alterations 

A  chapter  from  "The  Men's  Clothing  Departmental 
Merchandising  Manual"  which  has  just  been  published 
by  NRDGA's  Merchandising  Division.  It  was  edited 
by  Gordon  K.  Creighton,  former  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Association  and  presents  the  work  and 
contributions  of  the  top  experts  in  this  field. 


A  LTERATIONS  cost  the  depart- 
merit  money.  They’re  a  drain  on 
the  department’s  profit.  Obviously, 
the  good  buyer  will  see  to  it  that  the 
alteration  expense  is  kept  at  a  mini¬ 
mum. 

This  should  be  the  buyer’s  program 
for  keeping  alterations  costs  down:  (a) 
Sell  correct  sizes  through  better  train¬ 
ing  of  salesmen;  (b)  Carry  a  complete 
assortment  of  sizes,  patterns,  and  motl- 
els,  to  avoid  having  to  “cut  down”  a 
suit  to  size;  (c)  Select  better  tailored 
lines;  (d)  Charge  customers  for  altera¬ 
tions  during  special  sales;  (e)  Refuse 
to  make  a  sale  where  major  alterations 
are  necessary;  (f)  Employ  good  fitters 
and  carefully  supervise  them;  (g)  Make 
greater  use  of  machinery  in  the  altera¬ 
tion  processes,  and  (h)  Keep  detailed 
records  of  alterations  to  determine 
errors  both  in  clothing  design  and  in 
salesmanship.' 

'Wallace.  David  L.  "Men’s  Clothing  Merchan¬ 
dising”,  N.Y.II.  Journal  of  Retailing,  Feb. 
1958,  p.  19. 

•"Men’s  Alteration  Workroom  Cost  and  Prac¬ 
tices”  published  by  the  Merchandising  Divi¬ 
sion.  N.R.D.G.A..  p.  2. 


Keep  Costs  Down.  In  1951  the  average 
workroom  cost  was  4.7  per  cent  of 
men’s  clothing  department  sales  in 
stores  over  one  million  dollars  in  vol¬ 
ume.  It  was  topped  only  by  the  4.9 
per  cent  cost  of  the  major  appliances 
departments. 

.\n  NRDGA  study  on  men’s  cloth¬ 
ing  alteration’  stated;  “In  other  store 
departments  there  has  been  a  general 
trend  toward  increasing  the  alteration 
charges  to  customers.  Since  men’s 
workrooms  cannot  do  that,  there  re¬ 
mains  the  possibility  of  reducing  the 
number  of  alterations  and  reducing 
their  average  cost.  Better  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  better  selling  will  have  a 
marked  effect,  as  will  also  closer  co¬ 
operation  between  manufacturer  and 
seller  to  eliminate  faults  of  proportion 
or  construction  which  tend  to  necessi¬ 
tate  alterations.  However,  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  there  appears  to  be  the 
greater  promise  is  that  of  reducing  the 
average  cost  of  alterations.” 

Reducing  the  average  cost  of  altera¬ 
tions  is  not  easily  accomplished  by  the 
buyer.  He  must  get  greater  efficiency 
in  the  workroom  which  means  expe¬ 


diting  workroom  flow,  better  equip 
ment  for  speeding  completion  of  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  the  economical  use  of 
the  skilled  personnel  necessary  for 
good  alteration  work. 

The  other  areas  can  be  improved 
by  the  buyer  if  he  is  attentive  to  elimi¬ 
nation  of  unnecessary  causes  for  altera¬ 
tions  and  he  can  do  this  by  working 
with  his  workroom  personnel  and  the 
manufacturers. 

Common  Causes  of  Alterations.  The 

most  frequent  causes  for  alterations  in 
suit  coats  are  sleeves  unnecessarily 
long,  back  too  wide,  collar  too  long, 
front  out  too  full,  sizing  poor,  work¬ 
manship  faulty. 

Trousers  and  slacks  most  often  have 
to  be  altered  because  the  rise  is  too 
big,  necessitating  a  high  percentage  of 
seat  alterations,  particularly  in  sum¬ 
mer  merchandise.  Also,  there  is  exces¬ 
sive  taper  in  both  of  these  garments. 
Low-priced  slacks  generally  cause  high 
alteration  costs. 

The  majority  of  alterations,  aside 
from  the  finishing  of  trouser  cuffs,  are 
minor  ones  required  by  individual 
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preference;  or  normal  alterations  to 
insure  fit.  Those  most  often  required 
are,  in  order  of  frequency: 

(1)  Shortening  of  suit  coat  sleeves; 
(2)  Taking  in  or  letting  out  trouser 
waists;  (3)  Raising  or  lowering  suit 
collars. 

Customer  Peculiarities.  Workroom 
costs  in  fitting  slacks  will  be  reduced 
if  they  come  in  fitting  well  at  the 
waist.  Trouser  and  slack  alterations 
are  often  due  to  customers  wearing 
trousers  up  too  high  on  the  body  or 
not  high  enough,  or  assuming  unnat¬ 
ural  jxjstures  at  the  time  of  fitting. 

New,  untried  fabrics  cause  trouble 
and  particular  fabrics  may  pose  spe¬ 
cial  problems.  Salespeople  should 
know  of  these  in  advance.  Some  hard 
rayon  and  rayon  and  nylon  mixtures, 
for  example,  are  cut  or  broken  by 
needles  so  that  let-out  stitchings  will 
show  and  the  marks  cannot  be  elimi¬ 
nated.  In  choosing  such  garments 
from  the  racks  the  salesperson  should 
never  suggest  one  that  must  be  let  out. 
Similarly,  rippings  in  corduroy  are 
apt  to  show  when  let  out. 

Extra  drape  or  full-drape  model  suit 
coats  cause  trouble  because  many  cus¬ 
tomers— even  style  customers— forget 
about  the  drap>e  feature  and  feel  that 
the  coat  does  not  fit.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  the  case  when  the  garment  is  sold 
to  conservative  dressers  with  sloping 
shoulders  or  to  elderly  men. 

Extraordinary  Alterations.  Required 
alterations  should  be  kept  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  and  close  control  established 
over  unusually  extensive  alterations. 
The  store  should  refuse  to  make  exces¬ 
sive  alterations,  those  that  have  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  change  the  styling  of  the  gar¬ 
ment  or  others  that  are  not  expected 
in  ready-made  clothes.  Extensive  al¬ 
terations  should  first  be  approved  by 
the  workroom  supervisor  or  head  fitter 
before  the  sale  is  completed.  Some 
stores  refuse  to  cut  out  drapes,  reduce 
shoulders,  take  out  sleeves,  or  to  make 
any  alteration  that  would  render  the 
garment  unsalable  if  returned. 

Most  stores  will  make  alterations 
which  are  unusual  or  which  involve 
an  excessive  amount  of  work  only  on 
the  special  request  and  responsibility 
of  the  customer.  In  these  instances, 
the  store  will  make  a  charge  if  the  cost 


of  the  alteration  exceeds  five  per  cent 
of  the  selling  price  of  the  garment. 

In  all  cases,  stores  charge  for  making 
alterations  not  included  in  their  “no 
charge”  policy. 

Such  alterations  are; 

(1)  Removing  pleats  in  men’s  trous¬ 
ers;  (2)  Shortening  coats;  (3)  Re-cut¬ 
ting  trousers;  (4)  Lowering  or  greatly 
reducing  the  waistband;  (5)  Making 
extensive  shoulder  alterations;  (fi)  Put¬ 
ting  in  extra  pockets;  (7)  Replacing 
zippers  in  trousers,  and  (8)  Hand- 
stitching  coats. 

Virtually  all  stores  require  approval 
before  undertaking  extensive  or  un¬ 
usual  alterations.  It  is  most  often  the 
buyer  who  gives  the  approval,  but  in 
larger  stores  it  may  be  the  fitter  or  the 
workroom  manager. 

In  addition  to  charges  for  special 
alterations,  customers  customarily  are 
charged  for  alterations  during  clear¬ 
ances  and  other  sales  because  of  the 
smaller  margins  worked  on. 

It  is  most  important  that  every  alter¬ 
ation  agreed  to  or  necessary  should  be 
recorded  on  the  proper  form.  Noth¬ 
ing  should  be  left  to  “understanding.” 

Schedules.  I'he  workroom  should 
have  established  work-units  for  each 
operation  so  that  the  cost  of  an  oper¬ 
ation  is  easily  ascertained.  The  work¬ 
room  supervisor  will  then  schedule 
work  around  these  units  for  greatest 
efficiency.  In  scheduling  fitters’  ap¬ 
pointments  he  may  have  to  cooperate 
with  the  buyer  or  salespeople.  In  this 
case  the  buyer  or  salesperson  should 
be  aware  of  the  need  to  avoid  unprofit¬ 
able  use  of  time. 

Although  the  schedule  of  promised 
completion  of  work  is  generally  man¬ 
aged  by  the  workroom  supervisor, 
there  may  be  times  when  the  buyer 
does  this.  The  sales-force  is  always 
notified— in  fact,  that  information  is 
posted  in  the  fitting  room. 

During  peak  periods  the  buyer  may 
wish  to  spread  out  alteration  time  on 
special  sale  merchandise  to  avoitl 
overtime  and  extra  help  in  the  work¬ 
room.  He  might  explain  the  situation 
to  the  customer  and  discourage  major 
alterations  at  such  times.  He  might 
offer  to  give  the  customer  minor  alter¬ 
ation,  such  as  fixing  cuffs  and  sleeves, 
and  ask  him  to  return  for  further  alter¬ 
ation  after  the  peak  is  over. 


Problems  Caused  by  Manufacturers. 

Faulty  manufacturing  is  the  second 
largest  cause  of  excess  alterations,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  main  cause  of  incomplete 
stocks.  Faulty  proportioning,  esjie- 
cially  in  suits,  is  the  manufacturer’s 
responsibility.  In  addition,  certain 
manufacturers’  merchandise  require 
less  alteration  than  others.  An  analy¬ 
sis  of  alterations  by  manufacturer  is  as 
important  to  the  department’s  profit¬ 
able  operation  as  is  the  analysis  ol 
markdowns.  By  working  closely  with 
the  workroom  manager  and  the  fitter, 
the  buyer  can  learn  quickly  which 
manufacturer’s  garments  do  not  fit  | 
properly  because  of  faulty  design  or 
make.  The  alteration  tags  are  the  rec 
ord. 

Both  manufacturer  and  retailer 
should  strive  for  designs  which  can  be 
altered  with  a  minimum  of  motions 
and  changes  in  lines  and  measure 
ments.  Improper  proportioning  is 
another  factor  which  must  be  con 
trolled  in  the  making.  The  largest 
number  of  trouser  alterations  consist 
of  waist,  seat  and  crotch  alterations 
which  require  taking  in  the  seams. 
And  it  is  necessary  in  almost  all  cases 
to  pad  the  right  shoulder  of  jackets. 
These  facts  suggest  that  patterns  could 
be  altered  so  as  to  bring  new  garment 
measurements  closer  to  reality.  In 
this  manner  fewer  alterations  would 
be  required. 

One  department  store  found  that 
alterations  costing  most  for  suit  coats 
were; 

(1)  Shortening  sleeves;  (2)  Padding 
shoulders;  (3)  Shortening  back  at  top. 

Suggestions  to  Manufacturer.  The 

store  therefore  suggested  that  manu¬ 
facturers  make  sleeves  shorter  but 
with  the  extra  cloth  left  in  the  sleeve 
in  cases  where  it  might  be  needed.  It 
also  suggested  that  men’s  proportions 
are  changing;  that  they  now  have 
broader  shoulders  and  smaller  hips 
This  necessitates  selling  a  suit  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  shoulders  and  reduc¬ 
ing  the  waist  and  seat,  or  selling  a 
smaller  suit  and  letting  the  coat  out 
across  the  back. 

Finally,  the  store  said,  the  fact  that 
suit  coats  require  considerable  short¬ 
ening  at  the  top  back  indicates  that 
the  average  customer  is  more  erect 
than  is  assumed  by  the  pattern  makers. 
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Pre-packaging — 
ask  for  more  of  it 


Good  pre-packaging  makes  an  item  its  own  salesman 


I^ERCHANDISE  is  toming  for- 
ward  in  the  department  stores. 
The  store  of  the  future  is  going  to 
have  very  few  counters  behind  which 
clerks  will  staitd  or  behind  which  mer¬ 
chandise  will  be  stored.  As  much 
merchandise  as  can  be  profitably 
shown  will  be  on  open  display.  This 
means  a  continuing  thinking  and  do¬ 
ing  job  on  the  part  both  of  the  store 
and  the  manufacturer  to  devise  pack¬ 
ages  and  fixtures  so  that  the  largest 
measure  of  self-selection  consistent 
with  individual  store  policy  will  be 
encouraged. 

Several  years  ago  someone  estimated 
that  there  were  15,000  individual  pre¬ 
packaged  items  in  the  average  large 
department  store.  From  my  observa¬ 
tion  I  should  say  that  this  is  now  a  low 
figure  and  if  I  had  to  guess  I’d  put  the 
number  at  30,000  items.  In  a  recent 
check  I  made  of  a  large  New  York 
store,  there  was  hardly  a  department 
on  any  floor  that  did  not  have  pre¬ 
packaged  merchandise  as  well  as  spe¬ 
cial  fixtures  designed  for  them  to  en¬ 
courage  self-selection.  Is  the  trend  in 
department  stores  growing  toward 
pre-packaged  selling?  It  most  certain¬ 
ly  is. 

It  is  growing  because  it  meets  a  vital 
need.  Pre-packaging  in  all  its  forms— 
and  1  distinguish  eight— sai'ei  money. 
That’s  the  vital  need.  Pre-packaging 
requires  less  selling-personnel  super¬ 
vision;  it  saves  selling  time  on  the 
floor;  it  saves  the  cost  of  rehandling 
and  repacking;  it  reduces  breakage;  it 
reduces  customer  complaints  which 
cost  money.  This  is  the  second  vital 
neeil  it  serves:  it  makes  more  sales  be¬ 
cause  the  items  are  made  more  attrac¬ 


t.ve  to  customers. 

These  are  the  eight  forms  of  pre¬ 
packaging  that  I  distinguish— there 
are,  of  course,  more  which  the  special¬ 
ist  could  cite: 

\—“Must”  pre-packaging:  this  cov¬ 
ers  items  like  toothpaste,  canned  goods, 
bottled  goods,  facial  tissues— to  name 
the  barest  few— which  just  couldn’t  be 
sold  if  they  weren’t  pre-packaged.  A 
most  obvious  category. 

2— Pre-packaging  for  cleanliness  or 
for  sanitary  reasons:  the  wrap  for 
cookies,  the  crib  mat,  the  101  notions 
items.  Another  obvious  category. 

Assembly  pre-packaging:  kits  of 
ail  sorts,  stationery  (writing  paper  and 
envelopes),  paint  sets,  Christmas  tree 
decorations,  silverware  in  chests, 
“make-it”  toys— items  which  otherwise 
would  be  separately  sold  and  thus  not 
ex’er  sold  in  the  numbers  these  assem¬ 
bled  packages  sell.  They’re  conveni¬ 
ence  services. 

■i-Self-seniice  pre-packaging:  items 
like  tooth  powder,  tooth  brushes, 
boxed  men’s  belts,  bow  ties  (believe 
it  or  not!),  men’s  shorts,  cellophane- 
wrapjjed  cheese,  all  on  open  display. 
These  are  the  items  that  are  picked  up 
more  rapidly  because  pre-packaging 
permits  you  to  set  them  out  under  the 
customer’s  hands.  And  that  means 
potentially  more  sales. 

bSavings  -  making  pre  -  packaging: 
like  that  used  for  chinaware  sets,  glass- 
w'are,  economy  soaps,  lamps,  even  fur¬ 
niture.  Knowing  the  ease,  the  savings 
in  labor  and  time  pre-packing  has 
made,  would  anyone  think  of  going 
back  to  the  old  straw-filled  barrels? 
Yet  pre-packaging  china  was  once  a 
revolutionary  idea.  Today  we  sample 
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check  furniture  shipments,  preferring 
to  keep  the  merchandise  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  cartons.  That  idea  was  heresy 
years  ago.  Everything  had  to  be  opened 
and  then  repacked— at  added  expense. 
One  warehouse  manager  says  now'  the 
I  ustomer  is  glad  to  get  her  nierchan- 
ilise  in  the  manufacturer’s  carton. 
“She  knows  it’s  new!’’ 

6  —  Gift-making  pre-packaging: 
scarves  in  round  cellophane  contain¬ 
ers,  handkerchiefs  in  miniature  hat 
boxes,  candies  in  chinaware,  all  the 
fancy  toiletry  items  and  especially 
those  beribboned  by  the  manufactur¬ 
er  for  Christmas. 

7  —  Anti  -  pilferage  pre  -  packaging: 
the  over-sized  cards  you  see  for  pins 
and  hairpins  and  bobby  pins  and 
combs  and  shaving  blades  on  the  open 
counters  are  all  intended  to  stimulate 
self-service,  but,  even  more,  to  cut 
down  stealing  which  for  a  time  threat¬ 
ened  to  nullify  all  efforts  at  making 
these  items  self-selected. 

8— Finally,  merchandised  pre-pack¬ 
aging:  here  you’ll  find  the  greatest 
activity  because  here  are  the  greatest 
number  of  items  to  play  with.  Liter¬ 
ally,  tens  of  thousands  of  items,  cover¬ 
ing  all  departments:  percolators  and 
detergents,  paring  knives  and  toasters, 
soap  flakes  and  chocolate  bars— thou¬ 
sands  of  items.  All  competing  for  the 
housewife’s  attention.  Here  the  in¬ 
tention  is  to  grab  all  the  limelight 
there  is— one  designer  now  says  a  pack¬ 
age  must  “distract  .  .  .  attention  from 
competing  products”— in  the  bid  for 
that  powerful  urge  in  the  shopper: 
impidse  buying.  It  is  here  that  the 
battle  of  the  brands  is  really  joined 
and  it  is  here  that  new  items  are 
daily  entered.  It  is  here,  also,  where 
still  greater  strides  will  be  made. 

In  a  word,  see  that  an  item  is  recog¬ 
nizable  by  the  customer  (which  means 
consistent  advertising);  see  that  it  gives 
quality  for  the  money;  see  that  it  is 
reachable,  touchable,  seeable  in  the 
store  and  proper  pre-packaging  makes 
die  item  its  own  salesman. 
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Two  universities  and  two  retail  groups 
recently  sponsored  a  'clinic'  on 
simplified  selling  in  Chicago. 

Here  are  some  of  their  findings. 


SIMPLIFY  YOUR  SELLING 
AND  TAKE  A  PROFITI 

By  Robert  G.  Seymour 

College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Administration, 
University  of  Illinois 


ffl^VERYTIME  you  say  something 
can’t  be  sold  on  self-service, 
you’ll  find  somebody  selling  it  that 
way.”  There  are  few  stores  which 
can’t  profitably  use  some  of  the  forms 
of  simplified  selling.  Customers  like 
self-selection  and  self-service,  because 
they  find  it  easier  to  buy.  Average  unit 
sales  and  total  sales  usually  increase 
when  some  form  of  help-yourself  ser¬ 
vice  is  inaugurated.  Although  not  the 
main  reason  for  the  trend  to  this  mer¬ 
chandising  method,  significant  reduc¬ 
tions  in  operating  costs,  percentage¬ 
wise,  usually  are  experienced  by  de¬ 
partments  or  stores  that  put  it  to  work. 

This  was  the  tenor  of  the  talks  at 
Chicago’s  clinic  on  simplified  selling, 
held  on  October  29  and  sponsored  by 
the  Chicago  Retail  Merchants  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Illinois  Federation  of  Re¬ 
tail  Associations,  with  Northwestern 
University  and  the  University  of 
Illinois  cooperating.  The  panel  speak¬ 
ers  were  S.  J.  Fosdick,  Wieboldt’s;  J. 
Perry  Smith,- Marshall  Field  and  Com-' 
pany;  Findley  Williams,  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck  and  Company;  James  A.  Herring, 
Walgreen  and  Company;  Cecil  D. 
Southard,  Butler  Bros.,  all  of  Chicago; 
and  A1  Cornet,  Ace  Hardware,  Merrill¬ 
ville,  Indiana.  Dr.  Ira  Anderson, 
Northwestern  University,  was  moder¬ 
ator.  Here  is  a  summary  of  the  ideas 
they  presented: 

Four  degrees  of  simplified  selling 
were  outlined: 

1.  Preliminary  selection  by  customer; 
salesperson  shows  styles,  colors, 
sizes,  and  carries  out  the  sale. 


2.  Preliminary  choice  by  customer; 
salesperson  assists  by  fitting  or 
demonstrating  the  merchandise. 

3.  Self  decision  by  customer;  salesper¬ 
son  processes  the  transaction. 

4.  Complete  self-service  by  customer; 
who  compares,  selects,  decides  and 
then  pays  mechanically  or  to  a 
cashier. 

Most  stores  already  use  some  degree 
of  simplified  selling.  The  question 
facing  management  is,  are  we  using 
simplified  selling  to  the  proper  degree 
in  each  department,  so  that  our  cus¬ 
tomers  find  it  increasingly  easier  to 
buy  in  our  store? 

The  stores  have  resorted  to  the  new 
techniques  to  “capture  the  walk-out 
dollars”  which  are  all  too  frequently 
lost  when  peak-period  patrons  can’t 
get  waited  on.  Salespersons  in  tradi¬ 
tional  store  operations  actually  sell 
only  15  per  cent  of  their  time;  the  rest 
goes  into  the  mechanics  of  transactions. 
By  simplifying  this  process,  manage¬ 
ment  frees  the  selling  personnel  to  sell, 
or,  where  personal  selling  is  not  re¬ 
quired,  reduces  the  personnel  require¬ 
ments.  Transactions-to-traffic  ratios 
go  up;  selling  costs  go  down. 

Planning.  Half-hearted  attempts  to 
move  toward  simplified  selling  are  in 
danger  of  failure  from  the  start.  Care¬ 
ful  planning  is  required  for  all  of  the 
merchandising  elements,  including 
merchandise  and  service  policies,  fix¬ 
tures,  layout,  assortments,  display, 
housekeeping,  sales  training,  compen¬ 


sation,  and  protection.  Planning 
should  be  based  on  ascertained  facts 
about  the  customers,  their  habits, 
moods,  preferences,  and  reactions. 

A  store  management  need  not  fear 
loss  of  the  store’s  distinctive  f>ersonali- 
ty,  its  quality  and  price  standards,  its 
prestige,  or  its  clientele,  because  of  in¬ 
troduction  of  self-service.  The  help 
yourself  plan  is  not  equally  adaptable 
to  all  stores,  departments,  and  mer¬ 
chandise,  however. 

Physical  Facilities.  Fixtures  should 
provide  adequate  space  for  a  maxi¬ 
mum  assortment  of  merchandise,  so 
that  it  can  be  seen  quickly  and  easily 
from  the  passing  traffic  lanes.  Studies 
indicate  that  self-service  fixtures  dis¬ 
play  30  to  50  per  cent  more  merchan¬ 
dise  than  traditional  equipment.  Aisles 
need  to  be  widened,  because  the  mer¬ 
chandise  displays  may  go  to  the  floor 
and  because  the  salespeople  work  in 
the  aisles.  Self-service  requires  a  rela¬ 
tively  large  sales  area.  Long  displays 
are  favored  for  grocery,  drug,  and 
hardware  of>erations,  although  an¬ 
other  school  of  thought  prefers  access 
to  individual  sales  tables  from  all  four 
sides. 

Inventory  Practices.  Merchandise  lines 
need  to  be  classified  in  greater  detail 
for  self-service  than  in  full-service  op 
erations.  The  department  manager 
must  know  the  best,  second,  and  third 
best  sellers  for  each  line  and  their  rates 
of  turnover.  Since  merchandise  moves 
(Continued  on  page  41) 
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Here  is  just  one  of  twenty-four 
beautiful  views  in  this  new  booklet 
telling  the  comprehensive  picture  story  of 
The  Fair,  Evergreen  Plaza,  Chicago  .  .  .  show¬ 
ing  how  self-selection  and  open  selling  make 
this  great  suburban  operation  even  greater. 
On  four  complete  floors  you  will  see  new 


THE  FAIR,  EVERGREEN  PLAZA,  CHICAGO 

NEW 

PICTURE  STORY 
of  Suburban  Selling 

A  Copy  is  Reserved  for  You  . . . 

IF rite  for  this  beautifully  illustrated 
booklet  .  .  .  address  department  S-12 


types  of  displays  .  .  .  new  merchandising 
methods  and  layouts.  Be  sure  to  write  for 
your  copy  of  this  interesting  and  valuable 
booklet  showing  new  selling  ideas  for  every 
section  of  your  store. 


GRAND  RAPIDS  STORE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 


GRAND  RAPIDS  2,  MICHIGAN 


Flextures  increase  productivity  of  space  and  personnel  .  V .  provide  the  widest  individuality^^ 
and  greatest  convertibility  ‘  ever  offered  in  store  equipment  at  mass-produced '  prices. '  ^ 


NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  PITTSBURGH  •  MEMPHIS  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  PORTLAND 
STORES 


The  Recordak  Triplex  Microflimer  records  documents 
down  one  side  of  the  film,  up  the  other — fronts,  or  fronts 
and  backs,  consecutively.  High  reduction  ratio — up  to 
35-1.  Accommodates  automatic  feeder  and  auxiliary  film 
units  recording  on  the  full  film  width  in  varying  re¬ 
ductions.  Prices — including  one  film  imit:  Purchase, 
$2900;  Rental,  $60  per  mo.,  including  film  reader. 


The  Recordak  Bantam  Microflimer  gives  you  the  greatest 
number  of  pictures  per  foot  of  film.  It  features  a  built-in 
automatic  feeder  .  .  .  and  readily  interchangeable  lens 
kits  for  microfilming  at  4  reduction  ratios  up  to  40-1, 
which  is  the  hiffiest  reduction  available  today.  Prices— 
including  one  lens  kit:  Purchase,  $1800;  Rental,  $43.50 
per  mo.,  including  film  reader. 


A  complete  line  of  precision  microfilmers 
to  meet  all  requirements  at  lowest  cost 

Only  Recordak  gives 


No  one  microflimer  can  be  called  the  ^^most 
economical”  for  every  retail  store. 

Requirements  vary  much  too  much.  Con¬ 
sequently,  a  microfilmer  which  is  ideal  for 
one  store  could  be  an  unwise  investment 
down  the  street. 

Recordak,  in  recognizing  this  fact,  has 
created  its  line  of  microfilmers  with  all 
requirements  and  all  budgets  in  mind.  You 
never  have  to  order  a  microfilmer  with  fea¬ 
tures  and  refinements  which  can’t  be  used 


projitably!  Thus,  Recordak  has  made  it 
possible  for  even  the  smallest  stores  to  gain 
savings  which  are  proportionate  to  those 
realized  by  the  largest  ones. 

It's  easy  to  judge  which  one  of  these  precision 
microfilmers  will  give  you  the  lowest  operating  cost. 

Your  local  Recordak  representative  will  give 
you  the  complete  side-by-side  picture  of  the 
Recordak  line . . .  analyze  your  microfilming 
requirements  . . .  figure  every  detail  of  cost 


The  Recordak  Commercial  Microflimer  is  designed  for 
retail  stores  with  medium-size  accounts  receivable  opera¬ 
tions.  It  records  the  fronts,  or  the  fronts  and  backs  of 
documents  consecutively  . . .  across  the  full  width  of  the 
film.  Prices — including  one  film  unit;  Purchase,  $950  to 
11975,  depending  upon  model;  Rental,  $30-142.50  per 
mo.,  including  film  reader. 


The  Recordak  Junior  Microflimer  is  the  ideal  machine 
for  light  requirements.  It  photographs  documents  up  to 
11  X  14  inches  instantaneously  .  .  .  across  full  width  of 
film.  A  film  reader  is  an  integral  part  of  this  unit.  Pur¬ 
chase  Price,  $1250;  Rental  Price,  $20  per  mo. 

Note:  Complete  line  of  film  readers 
available  for  purchase  at  extra  cost 


you  this  choice 


every  way.  In  short,  give  you  the  benefit  of 
Recordak’s  unmatched  experience  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  thousands  of  customers.  All 
without  obligation. 

So  call  in  your  Recordak  representative 
today  . , .  or  write  Recordak  for  details  on 
the  complete  line  of  precision  microfilmers 
now  offered  on  an  attractive  purchase  or 
rental  basis.  Recordak  Corporation  (Sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) ,  444 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming — 
and  its  application  to  retailing  systems 

AU  prices  quoted  are  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

**Recordak"  is  a  trade-mark 


piece  goods: 

IS  THE  CUSTOMER  BETTER 
INFORMED  THAN  THE  DEPARTMENT? 


By  Beatrice  Judelle 


'■’’HERE  are  two  points  on  which 
-*■  not  many  piece  goods  buyers  are 
well  informed,  according  to  their  re¬ 
sources:  their  merchandise  and  their 
customers.  That  sounds  like  a  rather 
sweeping  condemnation,  and  in  some 
cases  it  is  justified.  In  most  stores, 
however,  the  buyer  and  his  boss  are 
familiar  with  some  but  not  all  the 
essential  details. 

Let’s  start  with  the  customer.  Her 
sewing  habits  have  been  analyzed  to 
a  fare-thee-well  by  pattern  companies, 
magazines,  the  National  Needlecraft 
Bureau,  and  even  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  This  much  is 
established:  The  woman  who  sews  is 
not  necessarily  a  poor  relation.  She  is 
well  represented  in  every  income 
bracket,  and  she  sews  for  a  feeling  of 
achievement,  to  gratify  a  style  sense, 
to  bolster  her  individuality,  as  well  as 
to  economize. 

Nor  does  she  devote  her  energies 
exclusively  to  dresses.  She  tackles 
every  and  any  item  of  the  wardrobe, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  corsets. 
Underwear,  outerwear,  nightwear, 
play  clothes— she  makes  all  of  them. 
If  she  is  married,  she  sews  for  her  chil¬ 
dren,  sometimes  for  her  husband,  and 
for  her  home.  Fabrics  from  piece 
goods  departments  lend  themselves 
readily  to  her  creative  efforts  in  the 
direction  of  table  cloths,  place  mats, 
curtains,  draperies,  bedspreads.  If 
there  is  a  drapery  department  in  the 
store,  eager  for  her  business  in  slip 
cover  and  drapery  materials,  the  piece 
goods  department  may  be  required 
to  maintain  a  strict  silence  on  the 
home  uses  of  its  fabrics.  But  the  maga¬ 
zines  and  the  national  advertising  she 
reads  will  tell  her,  if  her  store  doesn’t, 
about  the  myriad  household  uses  of, 
say,  plain  colored  cotton. 


Quality  Customer.  The  piece  goods 
customer  is  a  quality  customer,  not  a 
price  customer.  As  one  fabrics  expert 
says:  “This  is  not  depression  buying. 
The  woman  who  sews  wants  good 
quality  and,  since  many  of  the  things 
she  makes  are  basics,  she  can  well 
afford  the  best.” 

Left  to  herself,  she  snaps  up  mag¬ 
nificent  cottons,  chooses  the  best  in 
wools,  and  takes  the  trouble  to  write 
to  a  national  advertiser  if  she  can’t 
find  his  expensive,  but  beautiful  and 
practical,  synthetics  in  her  town’s 
stores.  In  fabric  after  fabric,  when 
resources  find  the  top  grades  outselling 
the  inferior  grades  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  buyers  still  come  in  (sometimes 
urged  by  their  merchandise  managers 
to  “get  a  buy”  like  the  one  in  the  store 
across  the  street)  to  squander  their 
budgets  on  a  promotional  grade  for  a 
price  promotion.  Very  often,  they  do 
not  sell  enough  to  justify  the  ad.  The 
piece  goods  customer  is  not  averse  to 
a  bargain,  but  neither  is  she  inclined 
to  compromise  on  quality  or  color. 
Sleazy  grades  and  unattractive  designs 
just  don’t  tempt  the  money  out  of 
her  purse. 

Synthetics.  The  piece  goods  customer, 
moreover,  is  often  far  ahead  of  the 
store’s  salespeople  and  copy  writers 
on  information  about  fabrics.  The 
typical  buyer,  for  that  matter,  say  tex¬ 
tile  men,  is  often  anything  but  well 
informed  about  fabrics.  There  are 
still  buyers,  for  instance,  who  don’t 
like  synthetics,  and  blithely  ignore 
their  importance  when  used  alone  and 
in  blends  with  natural  fibers.  Some  of 
their  fabric  resources  are  glad  to  edu¬ 
cate  them  and  their  salespeople  on  the 
subject,  and  will  provide  visiting  lec¬ 
turers,  booklets,  and  other  aids.  With 


so  many  new  synthetics,  the  feeling  u  I 
that  the  buyer  cannot  afford  not  to 
know  about  every  one  of  them,  wheth 
er  he  stocks  them  or  not. 

The  synthetics,  incidentally,  art 
playing  hob  with  the  breakdown  oi 
piece  goods  merchandise  into  its  tra 
ditional  classifications,  and  thus,  ol 
course,  making  budgeting  no  simple 
matter.  Does  a  rayon  suiting,  for  in 
stance,  go  into  Silks,  Velvets  and  Syn 
thetics,  because  it  is  rayon?  Or  does 
it  go  into  Woolen  Dress  Goods  be 
cause  it  is  a  suiting?  And  where  do 
wool  and  orlon,  or  cotton  and  orlon 
fabrics  go?  Some  textile  men  urge 
breaking  down  the  walls  and  making 
it  all  one  piece  goods  department,  just 
as  they  expect  that  wider  use  of  syn¬ 
thetics  and  blends  will  eventually 
cause  the  concept  of  the  woolen  mill 
or  the  silk  mill  to  go  into  the  discard, 
to  be  replaced  by  the  textile  mill,  that 
handles  any  and  all  fibers. 

Educating  the  Staff.  In  educating  their 
salespeople,  some  buyers  do  a  really 
thorough  job,  right  down  to  the  brand 
name,  its  value  to  the  customer,  the  ' 
nature  of  the  fabric,  its  selling  points, 
and  the  kind  of  garments  for  which  it 
can  be  used.  Not  every  buyer  is  a 
gifted  teacher,  however,  and  that  is 
where  the  store’s  own  training  depart¬ 
ment  can  come  to  his  rescue.  Factual 
information  is  to  be  had  from  the  d^ 
partment’s  own  resources,  from  or¬ 
ganizations  set  up  to  promote  individ¬ 
ual  fibers  (like  the  Wool  Bureau  or 
the  National  Cotton  Council),  and 
from  the  producers  of  synthetic  fibers 
(like  DuPont  or  Union  Carbide  and 
Carbon). 

With  the  need  for  so  much  educa¬ 
tion  on  new  fibers,  the  old  familiar 
ones  tend  to  be  neglected.  Buyers,  for 
instance,  do  not  always  realize  that  a 
whole  generation  of  young  women, 
now  in  their  teens  and  twenties,  knows 
very  little  about  silk,  and  must  be  edu¬ 
cated  to  its  prestige,  its  quality,  and 
its  care.  And  the  buyers  themselves 
are  not  always  up  to  date  on  the  new 
ways  of  spinning,  weaving,  dyeing, 
printing,  and  finishing  silks,  to  make 
them  crush  resistant  and  washable, 
and  to  give  them  attributes  they  did 
not  have  before. 

Some  part  of  the  educational  pro 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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SEE  THE  FIRST  AND  FINEST  IN  METAL 
MERCHANDISING  AND  DISPLAY  EQUIPMENT 

More  and  more  retailers  every  day  are  investigating  the 
possibilities  of  Self  Selection  fixtures  for  use  in  their 
stores  .  .  . 

See  for  yourself  what  -  the  First  and  Finest 

merchandising  equipment  can  do  for  you. 

Visit  our  new  office  and  show  rooms  at 
225  West  34th  Street  •  Room  1 107  •  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

See  the  Slides  —  Complete  Sections  of  Stores  —  Drawings 
and  many  other  aids  vitally  interesting  to  you  in  your 
search  for  easier  and  better  selling  methods. 
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CONFERENa  ROOM  3 
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REFLECTOR  HARDWARE  CORPORATION 

2245  S.  WESTERN  AVENUE,  CHICAGO  8,  ILLINOIS 


^  I  •  For  FREE  CATALOG  write  Dept.  S-12 
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Microfilming  Mixed  Media 


By  using  a  microfilm  recorder  with  an 
automatic  feeding  device,  R.  H.  White, 
Boston,  Mass.,  can  process  a  day's 
cycle  billing  work  in  four  hours  and 
use  the  remaining  time  to  microfilm 
important  management  records. 


By  Olin  J.  Moore,  Comptroller,  R.  H.  White  Corp.,  Boston,  Mass. 


"OECAUSE  microfilm  can  record  and 
duplicate  all  media  involved  in 
charge  accounts,  we  have  applied  it  as 
a  natural  tie-in  with  billing  opera¬ 
tions.  With  the  use  of  an  automatic 
feeder,  we  also  have  been  able  to 
microfilm  mixed  media  at  an  unprece¬ 
dented  speed.  We  have,  in  fact, 
doubled  the  work  load  capacity  of  the 
equipment. 

For  several  years  we  had  used  micro¬ 
film  to  record  daily  charge  account 
procedures.  The  film  was  retained  for 
reference.  The  statement  showing  all 
entries  for  the  month  and  the  original, 
signed,  supporting  media  were  mailed 


to  the  customer.  This  procedure  had 
reduced  the  number  of  posting  ma¬ 
chines,  eliminated  considerable  filing 
work  and  permitted  a  great  amount  of 
storage  space  to  be  converted  into 
usable  working  area. 

We  had  reached  the  point,  however, 
where  the  microfilm  recorder  was  in 
use  eight  hours  a  day,  handling  daily 
charge  account  media,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  charge  accounts  was  increasing 
proportionately  with  our  volume  of 
business.  We  also  found  ourselves  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  problem  of  either 
storing  or  microfilming  some  2.50,000 
charge  account  ledger  cards. 


Management,  meanwhile,  suggested 
it  would  be  advisable  to  microfilm 
budget  contracts,  payroll  earning  rec- 
cords,  cancelled  checks  and  vital  com¬ 
pany  records  and  documents. 

Unable  to  cope  with  such  a  volume 
of  work  by  use  of  our  existing  system, 
Dan  Eichenberger,  R.  H.  White  office 
and  credit  manager,  placed  on  trial  a 
recorder  with  an  automatic  feeder. 
We  discovered  that  with  automatic 
feeding  we  could  process  a  day’s  cycle 
billing  work  in  about  four  hours.  The 
remaining  time  could  be  spent  miao- 
filming  other  records. 

The  greatest  initial  difficulty  was 
for  the  operator  to  learn  to  stack  the 
mixed  media  properly  and  to  keep  the 
rollers  on  the  feeder  clean  and  free 
from  any  smoothness  which  might  per¬ 
mit  slippage.  The  media  consisted  q| 
three  or  four  types  of  paper  in  various 
sizes  and  thicknesses.  It  included 
statements,  statement  tops,  charge 
slips,  credit  slips,  journal  entries, 
lunch  room  checks,  and  so  forth. 

.411  media,  including  customer  state¬ 
ments,  are  stacked  into  the  automatic 
feeder  in  the  same  sequence  in  svhich 
they  are  to  be  mailed.  As  they  are 
microfilmed,  they  automatically  pass 
into  the  tray  in  original  sequence,  thus 
eliminating  any  rearrangement.  The 
material  then  is  forwarded  to  the  sec¬ 
tion  w'hich  inserts  advertising  pieces 
or  follow-up  material  and  prepares  it 
for  insertion  in  envelopes  addressed 
to  customers. 

.Automatic  safeguards  on  the  micro¬ 
film  equipment  further  aid  the  open- 
(Continued  on  page  43) 


Microfilming  saves  time  at  the  R.  H.  White  department  store.  Below,  billing  media 
is  microfilmed  before  going  to  staffers,  who  add  sales  literature  before  mailing. 
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haw  MOHARCH  4U  wmmk  price-marking  machine 

price-marks  and  attaches  Pin-On  tickets 


saves  time  and  v/ork 
saves  money 
protects  merchandise 


Revolutionary  new  ink  pad  reservoir 
system  does  away  with  re-inking  .  .  . 
eliminates  all  need  for  ink  bottles, 
ribbons,  inky  fingers,  work  delays, 
ink-damaged  merchandise 


$90500* 

^  •^F.O.B.  FWTOmf 


*Price  quoted  is  for  U.S.,  possessions 
and  Mexico  only.  State  or  City  tax, 
when  applicable,  extra. 


clean,  accurate,  speedy 
no  more  messy  fingers 
no  stopping  to  re-ink 


Your  request  for  information  puts  you  under  no  obliga¬ 
tion.  Send  the  coupon  and  get  full  details  on  this  new 
Monarch  "40”  PIN-ON  Price-Marking  Machine  that 
needs  no  re-inking.  O  O  O 

^  fill  out,  clip  and  mail - -^KA/T — | 

I  ,  ,  ,  I^MONAtCHk]  I 

I  The  Monarch  Marking  System  Company  m  \  "-w  j 

I  31 6  South  Torrence  Street,  Dayton  3,  Ohio  ■ 


•  Easy  to  use  — any  employee  can  learn  quickly  and 
easily. 

•  Price-marks  and  attaches  3  sizes  of  Monarch  tamper¬ 
proof  PIN-ON  Tickets.  f - 


Please  send  us  without  obligation  information  about  the  new 
Monarch  "40"  Pin-On  Machine  that  requires  no  re-inking. 


STORE  NAME 


BLUE 

SI. 00 


ADDRESS. 


•  Tickets  are  securely  anchored,  pin  points  safely  em 
bedded  in  ticket  stock  to  prevent  snagging. 


rOST  OFFICE. 


[ONE _ STATE. 


The  NRDGA  in  1952  (Continued  from  p.  13) 


objectives  should  be  the  elimination 
of  all  price  and  wage  controls  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  Price  and  Wage  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  on 
April  30,  1953.’' 

This  month  we  have  seen— we  hop>e— 
the  end  of  controls  for  controls’  sake. 
But  the  political  manipulation  of  this 
issue;  the  fear-creating  propaganda 
that  stemmed  from  government 
sources  and  did  in  fact  help  to  create 
an  inflation;  the  needless  complexity 
of  regulations  and  the  blatant  unfair¬ 
ness  of  some  of  them  will  not  be  soon 
forgotten. 

THE  COMMITTEES 

this  p>oint  I  have  tried  to  draw 
a  picture  of  the  currents  and  cross¬ 
currents  along  which  retailing  and  the 
NRDGA  have  moved  during  1952.  It 
is  impossible  to  report  in  detail  on  all 
the  activities  carried  out  by  our  various 
committees  of  members  and  by  our 
divisional  staff  organization.  The  com¬ 
mittee  work  alone  has  involved  the 
time  and  the  ideas  of  over  320  top  re¬ 
tailers,  whose  services  to  their  trade  are 
given  with  a  generosity  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  that  surely  has  few  if  any  parallels 
in  other  trade  associations. 

Social  Security.  In  October  of  this 
year  the  Social  Security  Committee 
brought  to  a  climax  two  years  of  inten¬ 
sive  research,  and  presented  recom¬ 
mendations  for  the  overhauling  of  the 
government  social  security  system.  The 
NRDGA  board  of  directors  unani¬ 
mously  endorsed  the  Committee’s  pro¬ 
posals  and  tendered  a  special  vote  of 
thanks  to  A.  R.  Findley,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  chairman,  and  the  vice  president 
and  treasurer  of  the  Wieboldt  Stores, 
Inc.  The  policy  on  social  security 
which  was  adopted  had  been  devel- 
of>ed  in  a  series  of  six  bulletins  which 
were  sent  to  members  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  Basically,  it  advocates  the 
immediate  maturity  of  the  Old  Age 
Assistance  Insurance  program  and  the 
payment  of  benefits  out  of  current  tax¬ 
ation.  This  program,  with  supporting 
data  to  show  that  the  present  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  social  security  program 
is  headed  for  bankruptcy,  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Congress.  One  of  the 
NRDGA’s  major  legislative  activities 


in  1953  will  be  to  press  for  a  complete 
re-examination  of  social  security  at  the 
next  Congressional  session,  and  for  the 
adoption  of  the  pay-as-we-go  policy. 

Vendor  Relations.  Under  the  continu¬ 
ing  chairmanship  of  Irwin  D.  Wolf, 
vice  president  of  Kaufmann  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores  and  the  May  Department 
Stores  Company,  many  problems  of 
manufacturer-retailer  dealings  were 
ironed  out  successfully. 

A  number  of  manufacturers  have 
finally  seen  the  retailer’s  point  that 
last  year’s  new  excise  taxes  are  a  retail 
cost  factor,  properly  subject  to  retail 
markup. 

Cases  of  cash  discount  reduction 
were  followed  up  successfully;  the  usu¬ 
al  pattern  in  these  instances  is  that  the 
manufacturer  simply  does  not  realize 
that  a  maintained  cash  discount  can 
be  more  important  to  a  retailer  than  a 
price  reduction.  In  at  least  one  case 
it  was  discovered  again  that  buyers  also 
need  education  in  this  matter. 

The  Committee,  like  the  Association 
itself,  continued  to  take  no  sides  in  the 
debate  about  fair  trade  legislation— or, 
more  correctly,  price  maintenance  leg¬ 
islation.  After  the  passage  of  the  Mc¬ 
Guire  Act,  however,  we  re-published 
the  Committee’s  “Fair  Trade  Princi¬ 
ples,’’  a  guide  for  the  evaluation  of  fair 
trade  contracts.  The  Committee  em¬ 
phasized  the  responsibility  which  the 
fair-trading  manufacturer  assumes, 
and  must  discharge,  to  protect  com¬ 
plying  retailers  against  price-cutting 
by  others.  Also,  we  pointed  out  that 
when  manufacturers,  under  fair  trad¬ 
ing  contracts,  control  both  the  cost  and 
the  retail  price  of  the  item,  they  under¬ 
take  an  obligation  to  provide  adequate 
retail  margins.  The  Committee  par¬ 
ticularly  urged  that  fair  trade  contracts 
include  provisions  for  clearance  sale 
prices,  which  benefit  manufacturers, 
retailers  and  customers. 

Complaints  about  piece  goods  bolt 
shortages  were  passed  on  to  the  lead¬ 
ing  mills,  and  the  Committee  also  cau¬ 
tioned  members  to  sample-check  bolt 
lengths  systematically  and  report  short¬ 
ages  to  the  mills  at  once. 

Working  with  the  Merchandising 
Division  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission,  the  Committee  helped  to  pre¬ 


pare  retailers  for  compliance  with  thtl 
FTC  cosmetics  rules,  and  the  ravonj 
and  acetate  and  fur  labeling  rules. 


Employee  Relations.  Robert  J.  Dooljg 
of  Allied  Stores  Corp.  is  chairman  o( 
the  NRDGA  Employee  Relations’ 
Committee,  and  his  group  has  beti 
studying  the  questions  of  labor  legt 
lation  due  to  come  up  in  the  Congres, 
The  administration  which  will  take 
over  in  January  is  pledged  to  consider 
amendments  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Aa, 
and  the  NRDGA  is  also  concerned 
about  ]xissible  amendments  to  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  Any  effort  to 
weaken  the  retail  exemption  contained 
in  that  Act  will  be  resisted  by 
-Association.  The  NRDGA  is  opposed 
to  legislation  which  would  curtail  the 
proper  place  of  management  in  the 
collective  bargaining  process;  it  op¬ 
poses  the  setting  of  collective  bargain 
ing  terms  by  government;  supports  the 
freedom  of  the  employee  to  join 
union  or  not,  and  the  right  of  the  em 
ployer  to  make  a  fair  presentation  o( 
his  point  of  view  to  employees.  These 
and  other  details  of  the  NRDG-A  posi¬ 
tion  on  labor  legislation  are  contained 
in  a  20-point  program  drawn  up  b\ 
the  Employee  Relations  Committee 
and  approved  last  month  by  our  Ex 
ecutive  Committee.  This  will  be  the 
basis  for  NRDGA  recommendations  to 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  As  to  the  salan 
and  wage  stabilization  controls,  they 
have  no  place,  any  more  than  price 
controls,  outside  of  a  true  emergeno 
economy. 
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International  Division.  Closer  contact 
between  the  merchants  of  the  United 
States  and  those  of  the  other  free  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  is  one  of  NRDGA’s 
objectives.  They  can  learn  from  us; 
we  can  learn  from  them  (a  fact  which 
is  not  always  fully  appreciated  in  this 
country),  and  better  understanding 
and  better  trade  relations  will  result 
Benjamin  H.  Namm,  president  oi 
Namm-Loeser’s  and  chairman  of  our 
International  Division,  and  Jay  D 
Runkle,  general  manager  of  Crowley- 
Milner  Company,  have  both  made 
trips  to  Europe  during  the  past  year 
to  further  our  contacts  with  merchanu 
in  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland  and  Den¬ 
mark.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
for  delegations  from  these  four  Scan- 
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dinavian  countries  to  attend  our  an¬ 
nual  convention  next  month.  Dollar 
exchange  problems  being  what  they 
are,  Major  Namm’s  job  of  arranging 
things  has  not  been  simple  and  has 
required  conferences  with  Scandinavi¬ 
an  government  representatives  and 
U.  S.  Mutual  Security  Agency  officials. 
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Taxation  Committee.  Last  year  and 
again  this  year,  one  of  the  main  activi¬ 
ties  of  our  Taxation  Committee,  head¬ 
ed  by  Ralph  Button  of  Allied  Stores 
Corp.,  has  been  to  oppose  propiosals 
for  a  national  manufacturers’  excise 
tax.  It  appiears  that  some  form  of  a 
national  sales  tax  may  be  an  import¬ 
ant  issue  in  the  coming  year  as  well. 
The  National  Association  of  Manufac¬ 
turers  has  recently  reaffirmed  its  posi- 
uon  in  favor  of  a  manufacturers’  ex¬ 
cise  tax.  The  NRDGA  opposes  a  na¬ 
tional  sales  tax,  whether  at  the  manu¬ 
facturer  or  the  retail  level,  but  if  one 
appears  inevitable  then  the  Associa¬ 
tion  prefers  a  retail  tax. 

But  as  a  means  of  putting  defense 
taxation  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  the 
NRDGA  board  of  directors  would  pre¬ 
fer  to  see  a  reduction  of  the  individual 
exemption  in  the  personal  income  tax 
rather  than  a  national  retail  sales  tax. 

On  the  basis  of  Taxation  Commit¬ 
tee  recommendations,  the  Association 
supports  proposals  to  limit  federal  ex¬ 
penditures  in  any  one  year  to  estimat¬ 
ed  federal  tax  revenues  for  that  year; 
opposes  any  increase  in  corporate  in¬ 
come  tax  rates;  and  opposes,  as  unreal¬ 
istic,  the  movement  to  secure  a  consti¬ 
tutional  amendment  to  limit  federal 
government  taxing  powers  in  peace¬ 
time  to  25  per  cent  of  income. 

Public  Relations  Committee.  The 

Public  Relations  Committee,  headed 
by  Gilbert  Ward  of  S.  H.  Kress  &  Co., 
.New  York,  developed  the  educational 
program  embodied  in  the  series  of 
10  leaflets  correcting  misconceptions 
about  retail  operations,  retail  profits 
and  retail  career  opportunities.  The 
cooperation  of  the  Personnel  Group 
was  enlisted  in  this  undertaking.  Next 
year  there  will  be  another  educational 
program,  directed  specifically  to  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  staff  work  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  is  handled  by  the  NRDGA’s  own 
Public  Relations  Department  under 
Robert  J.  Mayer. 


Among  other  projects,  the  Public 
Relations  Committee  this  year  recom¬ 
mended  NRDGA  cooperation  with 
the  Junior  Achievement  Program.  The 
Association  will  give  an  annual  award 
in  this  field,  and  will  feature  the  ac¬ 
complishments  of  the  winning  Junior 
Achievement  Company  each  year  at 
the  convention.  The  suggestion  for 
this  activity  originated  with  Read  Jen¬ 
kins,  vice  president  of  the  J.  L.  Hud¬ 
son  Company  and  former  chairman 
of  the  Store  Management  Group. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Committee’s  work  is  evident  in 
the  increasing  importance  which  retail 
management  is  placing  on  this  phase 
of  its  operations.  Current  competitive 
conditions  and,  in  particular,  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  supermarket  shopping  psy¬ 
chology,  have  jKiinted  up  the  need  for 
top  management  attention  to  this 
work. 

Other  Important  Committees.  There 
are  16  permanent  committees  of  mem¬ 
bers  and  a  varying  number  of  special 
committees  working  on  NRDGA  pro¬ 
jects  each  year.  The  Get-Out-the-Vote 
Committee  has  become  a  permanent 
one.  Under  the  direction  of  Raymond 
H.  Fogler,  retired  president  of  the 
W.  T.  Grant  Company,  this  group  did 
a  very  effective  job  of  securing  retail 
cooperation  in  the  campaign  to  in¬ 
crease  registration  and  voting. 

The  Membership  Committee,  head¬ 
ed  by  Herbert  H.  Wilson,  president  of 
Emery,  Bird,  Thayer,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  has  reported  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  members  and  in  member¬ 
ship  income  during  1952.  A  new  mem¬ 


bership  program  has  been  created, 
with  each  vice  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  forming  a  membership  com¬ 
mittee  in  his  own  zone  to  contact  pros¬ 
pect  stores  personally. 

Under  Harold  W.  Brightman,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  the 
Consumer  Relations  Committee  con¬ 
tinued  its  work  of  representing  retail¬ 
ing  in  contacts  with  organized  con¬ 
sumer  groups.  We  have  to  report  that 
one  of  the  most  useful  liaison  organiz¬ 
ations  in  this  field,  the  National  Con¬ 
sumer-Retailer  Council,  was  forced  to 
suspend  operations  this  year. 

Washington  Office.  It  is  the  regular 
practice  of  the  Association  committees 
to  send  representatives  to  Washington 
for  appearances  before  Congressional 
committees  when  legislation  which 
affects  retailing  is  being  considered.  In 
1952,  we  apfieared  before  seven  Con¬ 
gressional  committees.  In  addition, 
both  our  member  representatives  and 
our  staff  executives  have  frequent  con¬ 
ferences  with  administrative  agencies. 
The  way  for  all  these  activities  is 
smoothed  by  our  strong  Washington 
office,  under  the  direction  of  John  C. 
Hazen.  He  reports  that  during  the 
past  year  there  were  more  than  250 
occasions  when  our  representatives 
conferred  with  government  agencies, 
and  12  government  department  hear¬ 
ings  in  which  we  participated. 

Even  more  important  is  the  service 
rendered  by  the  Washington  office 
when  the  Association  wishes  to  initi¬ 
ate  the  consideration  of  legislation. 
NRDG.A  was  responsible  for  introduc¬ 
ing  1 1  bills  in  the  last  Congress. 


CONTROLLERS'  CONGRESS 

Chairman:  GEORGE  W.  HALL 
Raphael  Weill  &  Co.  (The  White  House),  San  Francisco 
General  Manager,  RAYMOND  F.  COPES 


TTEADING  the  Controllers’  Con- 
gress  work  program  for  1952  and 
1953  are  the  two  giant  projects  which 
have  been  mentioned  earlier  in  this 
report:  the  creation  of  a  new  account¬ 
ing  technique  for  retailing,  and  the  re¬ 
vision  of  all  of  the  present  standard 
departmental  groupings  used  in  the 
MOR,  in  Federal  Reserve  Reports 
and  in  other  retail  statistics. 

The  new  expense  accounting  con¬ 
cept— Production  Unit  Accounting- 
originated  with  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 


gress  Research  Committee.  Properly 
installed  and  executed,  it  will  enable 
management  to  pinpoint  the  cause  of 
excessive  expense  and  the  exact  oper¬ 
ating  area  which  needs  correction.  To 
make  this  method  available  to  stores 
requires  a  revision  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  Standard  Expense  Account¬ 
ing  Manual.  The  work  is  now  under 
way,  under  the  direction  of  Ray  Copes, 
general  manager  of  the  Congress  and 
a  Work  Committee  of  the  C.  C.  Stand¬ 
ardization  Committee.  Robert  B. 
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Wolfe  has  been  engaged  as  a  consult¬ 
ant.  It  was  Mr.  Wolfe’s  work  and 
ideas  which  first  sparked  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  new’  accounting  approach 
in  seminars  of  the  Research  Commit¬ 
tee.  He  is  now  carrying  on  field  stud¬ 
ies— up  to  this  point,  primarily  with 
small  stores.  Their  needs  require  the 
most  careful  research  so  that  the  new 
expense  accounting  manual  will  be  as 
well  adapted  to  their  circumstances  as 
to  those  of  larger  stores. 

A  two-year  period  was  set  for  com¬ 
pletion  of  this  work  at  the  time  the 
NRDGA  directors  approved  it  last 


As  to  the  revision  of  departmental 
classifications  for  use  in  the  MOR  and 
other  statistical  reports,  considerable 
progress  has  already  been  made.  H.  I. 
Kleinhaus  has  been  engaged  as  a  con¬ 
sultant  to  supervise  this  work.  Several 
hundred  stores  have  been  question- 
naired  and  have  approved  a  new  con¬ 
cept  of  departmental  groupings,  each 
with  proper  definitions  of  merchandise 
content  for  small,  medium  and  large 
store  categories.  The  new  groupings 
and  merchandise  content  definitions 
will  be  published  in  a  booklet  which 
all  stores  will  receive  before  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  their  fiscal  1953  year.  This 
will  enable  them  to  make  whatever 
small  adjustments  are  necessary  for 
keeping  their  1953  records. 

Outside  of  the  routine  of  member¬ 
ship  consultation  service  which  occu¬ 
pies  most  of  the  staffs  time,  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  has  produced  sever¬ 
al  new  publications  and  represented 
store  interests  successfully  in  dealings 
with  a  number  of  administrative  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  government. 

The  Leased  Department  Survey,  a 
new  publication,  was  completed  in 
May,  1952. 

The  Small  Store  Accounting  Man¬ 
ual,  prepared  in  cooperation  with  the 
Smaller  Stores  Division,  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  this  month. 

The  Insurance  Manual  and  the  Bal¬ 
ance  Sheet  Manual  are  nearing  com¬ 
pletion. 

The  Controllers’  Congress  succeed¬ 
ed  in  having  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  accept  the  use  of  the  so-called 
Department  Store  Price  Index  by  spe¬ 
cialty  stores,  provided  that  their  mer¬ 


chandise  is  comparable  with  the  mer¬ 
chandise  contained  in  the  Index.  The 
Congress  w’orked  during  the  year  wdth 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  on  plans  for 
the  survey  of  business  w’hich  will  be 
made  in  1953,  developing  questions 
which  will  produce  more  acceptable 
and  useful  data. 

The  Securities  Exchange  Commis¬ 
sion  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  have  recently  proposed  to  expand 
their  statistical  work  and  statistical  re¬ 
port  requirements  in  the  department 
and  specialty  store  field.  The  Congress 
has  presented  a  case  against  this  pro¬ 
ject  which  we  hope  will  prove  conclu¬ 
sive,  showing  that  such  additional  data 
would  be  misleading  and,  at  best, 
serve  no  useful  purpose. 

The  Quarterly  Information  Letters 
which  the  Congress  issues  have  con¬ 


tinued  to  increase  in  value  because  o|  | 
the  wider  sample  of  stores  reporting 
their  merchandising  and  operating 
results:  and  the  monthly  publication. 
Retail  Control,  has  a  handsome  new 
format.  Last  May,  the  Congress  held 
its  annual  convention  for  the  first  time 
in  New  York,  and  it  was  a  very  success¬ 
ful  one. 

The  most  important  achievement  ol 
the  Controllers’  Congress  Research 
Committee  during  the  year  was  its  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Production  Unit  Ac¬ 
counting  project.  It  also  held  several 
technical  seminars  which  have  been 
praised  in  enthusiastic  terms  by  mem¬ 
bers  who  attended  them. 

The  Controllers’  Congress  continued 
to  work  closely  with  the  AsscKiation’s 
LIFO  and  Taxation  Committees,  and 
our  tax  advice  and  reporting  service  to 
members  was  supervised  by  the  Con¬ 
gress. 
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THE  MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 

Chairman;  EDWARD  J.  BROWN 
Saki-34th  Street,  New  York 


Manager:  WILLIAM  BURSTON 


Merchandising  Division,  inac- 
tive  during  most  of  1951,  began  a 


full-scale  reorganization  last  Decem¬ 
ber,  with  the  appointment  of  William 
Burston  as  manager  of  the  Division. 
In  addition  to  its  over-all  activities, 
the  Division  is  set  up  departmentally, 
w’ith  committees  of  members  repre¬ 
senting  each  of  the  major  merchandis¬ 
ing  groups:  ready-to-wear,  piece  goods, 
home  furnishings  and  appliances, 
men’s  and  boys’  wear,  accessories  and 
smallwares,  furs  and  intimate  apparel. 
These  committees  have  all  been  reor¬ 
ganized  this  year,  to  secure  better 
representation  geographically,  by  vol¬ 
ume  and  by  type  of  operation. 

The  Merchandising  Division  works 
closely  with  the  Vendor  Relations 
Committee  and  provides  staff  for  the 
Committee’s  activities.  \  good  deal  of 
the  Division’s  service  to  members  this 
past  year  has  involved  resource  rela¬ 
tions,  and  the  teamwork  between  the 
Division  and  the  Vendor  Relations 
Committee  has  produced  excellent  re¬ 
sults  in  many  instances. 

All  the  Groups  of  the  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division  have  been  working  on  a 
project  to  provide  more  useful  depart¬ 
mental  performance  data.  Merchan¬ 


dise  classifications  within  each  depart¬ 
ment  are  to  be  standardized:  then  fig¬ 
ures  will  be  collected  and  published 
regularly  on  the  percentage  of  depart¬ 
ment  volume  represented  by  each 
classification.  Thus  stores  will  be  able 
to  compare  their  results  on  a  finer 
basis  than  has  ever  been  possible  be¬ 
fore.  This  w’ork  will  be  done  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress,  which  is  now  engaged  on  a  re¬ 
vision  of  the  departmental  classifica¬ 
tions  used  in  its  annual  Departmental 
Merchandising  and  Operating  Results. 
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Piece  Goods  Group.  Complaints  of 
shortages  on  bolt  lengths  are  being 
followed  up  with  the  help  of  the 
Vendor  Relations  Committee,  and  one 
meeting  has  been  held  on  this  subject 
with  one  of  the  fabric  associations. 
This  is  a  problem  which  still  de¬ 
mands  attention,  and  chairman  Arthur 
Wingate  (Wanamaker’s,  Philadelphia) 
urges  stores  to  report  shortages  back  to 
the  mill  without  fail,  and  promptly. 

Within  the  next  month  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division  will  publish  a 
Fabric  Identification  Guide,  a  hand¬ 
book  for  use  by  both  buyers  and  sales¬ 
people.  It  is  a  compilation  of  all  data 
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on  the  construction,  characteristics 
and  end  uses  of  all  fabrics. 

The  Piece  Goods  Group  has  asked 
the  larger  mills  to  see  that  fabric 
identification  and  other  information  is 
carried  on  the  bolt  end,  rather  than  on 
hanging  tags.  Stores  report  that  the 
hanging  tag  is  often  lost  or,  because  of 
continuous  handling,  becomes  illegi¬ 
ble. 

The  publication  of  spring  and  fall 
basic  stock  lists,  revised  each  season,  is 
a  continuous  project  of  the  Piece 
Goods  Group.  It  is  especially  import¬ 
ant  during  this  period,  with  the  fre¬ 
quent  appearance  of  new  “miracle 
fabrics”  in  the  department. 

Home  Furnishings  and  Appliances 
Group.  Retail  concern  over  volume 
and  profits  in  the  home  furnishings 
classifications  has  become  particularly 
acute  this  year;  and  this  was  reflected 
in  the  activity  of  the  Merchandising 
Division.  The  Home  Furnishings  and 
Appliances  Group  was  enlarged  to  in¬ 
clude  representatives  from  all  regions, 
and  Richard  \Volfe  ( J.  N.  Adam  Com¬ 
pany,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.)  was  elected  chair¬ 
man. 

The  whole  question  of  whether  the 
department  store  can  meet,  or  can  ad¬ 
just  its  merchandising  to  meet,  the 
competition  in  this  field  was  opened 
up  in  an  article  by  Willliam  Burston 
in  the  September  issue  of  Stores.  This 
discussion,  which  brought  interested 
and  enthusiastic  correspondence  from 
many  readers,  was  based  on  surveys 
among  both  the  department  stores  and 
their  competition.  Its  proposals  for 
merchandising  improvement  in  tele¬ 
vision,  major  appliances  and  floor  cov¬ 
erings  will  be  the  basis  for  a  number 
of  Group  reports  which  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  Stores  during  the  coming 
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Certain  unsatisfactory  trade  prac¬ 
tices  in  the  floor  coverings  industry 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  meet¬ 
ings  with  leading  manufacturers,  held 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Vendor 
Relations  Committee. 

Now  in  the  works  or  scheduled  for 
the  early  future  are  these  additional 
programs:  standard  never-out  lists  for 
the  Housewares  Department:  studies 
of  both  store-owned  and  contracted 
workroom  operations;  and  an  operat¬ 
ing  manual  for  the  Lamp  and  Lamp 


Shade  Department.  This  last  will  be 
one  of  the  Merchandising  Division’s 
Guidepost  Series  books,  and  will  be 
available  within  the  coming  month. 

Accessories  and  Smallwares.  One  of 

the  major  anxieties  of  the  main  floor 
departments  as  the  year  began  was 
what  effect  w’ould  be  produced  by  the 
new  Federal  Trade  Commission  regu¬ 
lations  on  cosmetics.  The  Accessories 
and  Smallwares  Group,  whose  chair¬ 
man  is  L.  C.  Organ  (Broadway  De¬ 
partment  Stores)  held  a  series  of  meet¬ 
ings  for  retailers  on  this  subject,  in 
cooperation  w’ith  the  Vendor  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee.  Now  that  the  vari¬ 
ous  manufacturers’  plans  have  been  in 
ojieration  for  some  time,  it  is  felt  that 
stores  are  able  to  maintain  the  con¬ 
tract  arrangements  without  suffering 
losses  in  sales  or  profits. 

The  proper  timing  of  market  open¬ 
ings  and  deliveries  has  been  discussed 
at  length  with  some  segments  of  the 
accessories  industry,  and  others  will  be 
scheduled  for  the  coming  year.  Hand¬ 
bag  manufacturers  were  the  first  to 
meet  with  retailers  under  the  Group’s 
sponsorship,  and  while  the  week  be¬ 
fore  July  4th  as  a  market  time  was 
questioned,  it  was  determined  by  mem¬ 
bership  poll  that  this  date  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  largest  number  of  de¬ 
partment  stores.  Other  merchandise 
groups  which  will  be  studied  in  this 
connection  are  jewelry,  neckwear, 
scarves,  blouses  and  possibly  hosiery. 

Acting  on  retail  complaints  about 
the  time  required  by  manufacturers  to 
make  handbag  repairs,  the  Group  held 
meetings  with  the  manufacturers’ 
trade  association  to  discuss  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Cooperation  has  been  promised 
by  the  trade,  and  this  matter  will  be 
followed  up. 

The  Merchandising  Division  pub¬ 
lished  a  study  of  Boutique  Bars  in  the 
Guidepost  Series,  and  the  first  mer¬ 
chandise  classification  study  in  the 
smallwares  group  has  been  undertaken 
for  notions. 

Men's  and  Boys'  Wear  Group.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear 
Group  are  agreed  that  one  of  their 
major  objectives  should  be  to  stimu¬ 
late  consumer  acceptance  of  more 
wardrobe  variety:  another  is  to  assem¬ 
ble  adequate  data  to  enable  them  to 


set  specific  objectives  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  their  departments. 

Because  of  the  size  of  the  task  the 
Group  has  set  for  itself,  men’s  cloth¬ 
ing  and  furnishings  will  be  empha¬ 
sized  in  the  immediate  future:  later, 
the  work  will  be  widened  to  cover  all 
the  other  men’s  and  boys’  wear  classi¬ 
fications.  The  chairman  of  the  Group 
is  Walter  Granger  (Woodward  &  Loth- 
rop,  Washington,  D.  C.). 

The  first  project  which  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  is  a  standard  classification  list 
for  men’s  furnishings.  This  will  be 
available  early  in  1953.  The  next  item 
on  the  program  is  a  study  of  the  corre¬ 
lation  of  sportswear  wdth  men’s  fur¬ 
nishings.  While  much  of  this  infor¬ 
mation  will  vary  both  seasonally  and 
geographically,  it  is  believed  that  a 
general  study  will  furnish  a  basis  for 
much-needed  comparisons. 

Other  important  studies  which  the 
Group  will  undertake  are:  pre-season 
reports  on  the  new  fabrics  being 
turned  out  by  each  of  the  important 
mills  and  on  the  plans  of  each  manu¬ 
facturer  for  using  these  fabrics;  and 
an  analysis  of  store  experience  with 
various  national  brands. 

The  Men’s  Wear  Manual  is  pub¬ 
lished  this  month.  Its  preparation  has 
been  a  cooperative  project  of  the 
Wharton  School,  the  Philadelphia 
Merchants  Association  and  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division.  It  was  edited  by 
Gordon  Creighton,  former  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  NRDGA. 

The  Group  has  been  holding  a  ser¬ 
ies  of  industry  meetings  to  determine 
standards  for  sizing  sport  shirts.  This 
project  needs  the  continued  support  of 
retailers. 

Ready-to-Wear  Group.  Timing  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  one  of  the  major  head¬ 
aches  of  ready-to-wear  operation— tim¬ 
ing  of  markets,  timing  of  orders,  tim¬ 
ing  of  deliveries.  The  Ready-to-Wear 
Ciroup  has  sponsored  a  series  of  indus¬ 
try  meetings  to  bring  retailers  and  re¬ 
sources  together  on  this  question,  and 
the  meetings,  which  will  continue,  are 
beginning  to  show  constructive  results. 
Morris  Guberman  (Kaufman’s,  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs)  is  chairman  of  the 
Group,  which,  like  the  other  groups  of 
the  Merchandising  Division,  has  been 
reorganized  to  obtain  a  better  geo- 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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graphical  distribution  of  membership. 

The  first  merchandise  classification 
analysis  in  ready-to-wear  has  been  un¬ 
dertaken  for  the  sportswear  depart¬ 
ment,  and  the  classifications  and  per¬ 
formance  figures  will  be  available 
early  next  year. 

In  the  Guidepost  Series  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division  this  year  pub¬ 
lished  the  Hat  Bar  Manual,  a  compre¬ 
hensive  operating  guide  which  has 
been  extremely  well  received. 


Retail  Fur  Council.  In  preparation  for 
the  FTC  Regulations  which,  under 
the  Fur  Labeling  Act,  became  effective 
last  August,  the  Council  worked  for 
months  to  obtain  the  most  practical 
rules  possible  under  the  law.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  many  meetings  were  held  for  re¬ 
tailers,  manufacturers  and  FTC  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  clarify,  the  regulations 
and  their  interpretation.  This  work, 
like  the  other  activities  of  the  Council, 
has  been  carried  on  under  the  direc¬ 


tion  of  the  chairman,  Alfred  B.  Cohen 
(Kirby,  Block  &  Co.). 

A  standard  never-out  list  for  the  fui 
department  is  now  being  compiled: 
the  staff  is  also  at  work  on  a  standard 
classification  list  which  will  make  ii 
possible  to  prepare  and  compare  per 
centage  breakdowns  of  volume  accord 
ing  to  merchandise  classifications. 

A  new  wave  of  discussion  about  th( 
usefulness  of  the  August  fur  sale  arose 
this  year.  The  Council  made  a  couir 
try-wide  survey  of  store  opinion  and 
found  a  consensus  in  favor  of  it. 


STORE  MANAGEMENT  GROUP  —  PERSONNEL  GROUP  —  EMPLOYEE  RELATIONS  GROUP 

chairman,  Store  Management  Group  Chairman,  Personnel  Group 

C.  VIRGIL  MARTIN  JOHN  E.  DAMEREL 

Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago  Thalhimer  Bros.,  Richmond 

Manager:  GEORGE  PLANT 


year  1952  has  been  from  the 
start  one  of  heavy  expense,  drag¬ 
ging  volume  and  new  competitive 
threats  for  the  department  store. 
These  pressures  have  stimulated  many 
experiments  and  changes— some  of 
them  quite  revolutionary— in  depart¬ 
ment  store  practice,  and  all  of  them 
have  occurred,  wholly  or  partly,  in  the 
Store  Management  Group’s  field. 

The  Group  has  put  considerable 
effort  into  the  promotion  of  simplified 
selling  as  a  means  of  stimulating  sales 
and  reducing  expense.  This  subject 
was  highlighted  at  both  the  annual 
and  mid-year  conventions,  and  this 
fall  the  Group  published  a  report  on 
simplified  selling  which  gives  detailed 
information  on  the  experience  of  sev¬ 
eral  stores.  The  subject  will  get  more 
emphasis  at  next  month’s  annual  con¬ 
vention. 

Stores  all  over  the  country  have  been 
trying  out  more  night  openings  in  an 
effort  to  give  better  customer  service 
and  increase  sales  volume.  To  provide 
a  basis  of  facts  on  which  stores  could 
make  intelligent  decisions  about  night 
openings,  the  Store  Management 
Group  conducted  a  survey  in  258  cit¬ 
ies.  The  recently  published  report. 
Store  Hours  and  Employee  Schedules, 
is  based  on  this  survey.  It  provides  a 
detailed  rundown  of  changes  in  open 
hours  and  work  schedules,  plus  an 
analysis  of  the  experience  of  a  number 
of  stores  operating  on  single  and  mul¬ 
tiple  night  programs.  Throughout  the 
year,  the  Group  has  warned  stores 
against  rushing  into  additional  night 
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openings  without  careful  study  of  the 
local  circumstances  and  the  gains  to 
be  made.  Its  new  report  provides  much 
factual  data  to  aid  any  store  in  making 
its  decision.  Another  appraisal  of  the 
night  opening  trend  will  be  offered  at 
the  convention  next  month. 

Another  trend  which  has  reached  a 
high  point  this  year  is  the  opening  of 
branch  stores,  both  suburban  and 
“remote”  types.  The  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  Group  has  done  research  and 
consultation  work  in  this  field  through¬ 
out  the  year.  An  excellent  symposium 
on  the  subject  was  presented  at  the 
1952  convention,  and  the  Store  Man¬ 
agement  Group,  along  with  the  other 
divisions,  cooperated  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  new  NRDGA  book.  The 
Organization  and  Operation  of  Branch 
Stores. 

The  Group  published  this  year  a 
Wrapping  and  Packing  Manual  which 
incorporates  the  information  devel¬ 
oped  at  its  last  wrapping  and  packing 
clinic.  Store  maintenance  and  house¬ 
keeping  has  received  special  attention 
as  an  expense  factor  of  increasing  im¬ 
portance,  and  a  good  deal  of  informa¬ 
tion  in  this  field  has  been  issued  in 
bulletin  form. 

The  Regional  Chapters  of  the  Store 
Management  Group  have  continued 
their  active  program  of  informal, 
round  table  meetings  which  cover  a 
great  variety  of  operating  problems. 
The  quarterly  Store  Managers’  News 
Bulletin  has  kept  members  advised  on 
new  operating  methods,  labor-saving 
devices  and  management  economies. 


Two  main  lines  of  activity  in  tht 
Personnel  Group  in  1952  have  beet 
the  development  of  methods  to  in 
crease  employee  productivity,  and  thf 
promotion  of  a  better  knowledge  ol 
the  career  opportunities  in  retailing 

The  Group  cooperated  with  the  As 
sociation’s  Public  Relations  Commit 
tee  in  preparing  a  series  of  eight  pant 
phlets  designed  to  correct  common 
misunderstandings  about  retailing 
This  series  is  aimed  equally  at  both 
employees  and  customers,  and  it  re 
fleets  the  emphasis  laid  on  this  subject 
by  the  Group  at  the  1952  annual  con 
vention. 

The  Personnel  Group’s  publications 
this  year  have  included  the  Training 
Film  Directory,  which  lists  available 
films  and  other  visual  aids  for  training 
and  public  relations  programs;  and  a 
convention  summary  report  entitled. 
Improving  Public  Relations  and  Era 
ployee  Productivity.  The  bi-monthh 
Personnel  Service  provides  memben 
regularly  with  information  on  emplov 
ment,  training  and  welfare  activitif' 
and  other  personnel  matters. 

Reports  based  on  limited  surveys 
have  included:  an  evaluation  of  thf 
employment  market;  C^hristmas  re 
cruiting  and  training;  employee  dis 
count  practices  in  special  merchandise 
lines:  medical  check-ups  for  executive 
and  supervisory  personnel,  and  a  num 
ber  of  other  subjects. 

The  Personnel  Group  has  worked 
closely  with  schools  and  colleges  to 
promote  retailing  as  a  career  and  in 
publicizing  the  types  of  education 
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courses  available.  This  program  has  The  other  main  concern  of  the  Em- 
included  cooperation  with  the  Amer-  ployee  Relations  Service  has  been  col- 
ican  Collegiate  Retailing  Association  lective  bargaining  in  the  retail  field, 
to  coordinate  college  training  with  The  latest  developments,  including 
store  needs.  The  Group  has  also  main-  National  Labor  Relations  Board  rul- 

tained  its  close  relations  with  Dis-  ings  and  court  decisions,  have  been 

tributive  Education  workers,  and  has  reported  in  regular  bulletins,  and  in 

helped  to  preserve  Federal  support  for  individual  consultations  and  corre- 

this  vocational  training  program.  spondence.  The  staff  has  also  worked 

Most  of  the  year’s  work  in  the  Em-  directly  with  the  NLRB,  in  coopera- 

ployee  Relations  Service,  which  is  an  tion  with  other  branches  of  the  retail 
adjunct  of  both  the  Store  Management  industry.  Sp>ecific  information  has 
and  Personnel  Groups,  has  concerned  been  provided  to  this  agency  which 
the  salary  and  wage  stabilization  regu-  stresses  and  explains  the  points  of  dif- 

lations.  Staff  representatives  have  ference  between  retailing  and  other 

made  frequent  trips  to  Washington  in  industries,  and  which  shows  how  some 
connection  with  these  regulations  and  of  the  Board’s  decisions  have  a  more 

their  interpretation.  Certain  needed  adverse  effect  on  retailing  than  on 

amendments  have  been  secured  by  other  types  of  employment, 
their  efforts.  The  staff  has  been  in  Throughout  the  year  the  work  of 
constant  communication  with  stores  the  Association’s  Employee  Relations 
to  answer  questions  about  the  regula-  Committee  has  been  staffed  by  the 
tions.  Employee  Relations  Service. 

SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION  and 
VISUAL  MERCHANDISING  GROUP 

chairman.  Sales  Promotion  Division  Chairman,  Visual  Merchandisins  Group 

ROBERT  J.  POWDERLY  LOUIS  A.  BANKS 

Bloomfield,  N.  J.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago 

Manager:  HOWARD  P.  ABRAHAMS 

^  ■'’HE  year’s  consistent  lag  in  volume  tiling  of  promotion  expenditures.  The 

has  stimulated  an  unprecedented  Divison  will  join  with  the  Personnel 

flow  of  requests  into  the  Sales  Promo-  Group  next  month  in  a  better  selling 

tion  Division  for  advice  and  informa-  session  at  the  convention.  Early  last 

tion  on  specific  types  of  promotions.  summer  two  week-long  training  w'ork- 
Howard  P.  Abrahams  reports  that  shops  were  conducted  in  cooperation 

this  has  shaped  up  in  recent  months  as  with  New  York  University,  one  on 

a  demand  for  specific  help  in  increas-  copy  and  one  on  display.  For  budget 

ing  the  number  of  shoppers  in  the  and  schedule  problems,  the  Division’s 

downtown  districts.  The  Division  has  major  solution  is  the  annual  Sales  Pro- 

advised  the  use  of  coordinated  down-  motion  Calendar.  The  1953  edition  of 

town  events  and  has  provided  ex-  this  essential  publication  was  issued 

amples  of  such  cooperative  promotions  two  months  ago. 

which  have  been  successful  in  the  past.  The  Visual  Merchandising  Group 
One  of  the  sessions  at  next  month’s  is.  naturally,  in  the  thick  of  the  strong 

convention  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  new  movement  towards  simplified  sell- 

this  problem  of  stemming  the  flow  of  ing,  and  provides  constant  consulta- 

retail  business  away  from  the  down-  tion  service  on  fixturing  and  design 

town  area.  problems  which  this  trend  involves. 

Other  subjects  which  have  occupied  This  subject  will  figure  importantly  in 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division’s  staff  next  month’s  convention,  as  it  has  for 
time  during  the  past  year  have  been  the  past  few  years, 
the  contributions  sales  promotion  The  Sales  Promotion  and  Visual 
talent  can  make  to  the  training  of  sales-  Merchandising  loan  library,  an  unusu- 

pteople;  the  training  of  retail  specialists  ally  complete  collection  of  material  on 

in  advertising  and  display,  and  the  store  promotions  and  displays,  has 

most  productive  budgeting  and  sched-  been  in  active  use  by  members 
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throughout  the  year.  The  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Exchange,  a  concise  summan 
of  effective  promotion  events  and 
ideas,  has  been  published  through¬ 
out  the  year,  monthly  or  oftener  jj 
circumstances  required.  Many  limited 
surveys  have  been  conducted  at  the 
request  of  individual  members  and. 
in  addition,  several  national  sui- 
veys  of  important  problems.  One  of 
the  latter  type,  published  early  las 
summer,  was  a  very  comprehensive  re- 
}x)rt  on  Christmas  planning  for  this 
year. 

TRAFFIC  GROUP 

Chairman:  FRED  OXMAN 

Lit  Brothart,  Philadelphia 
Manager:  LEONARD  F.  MONGEON 

^^HE  Interstate  Commerce  Cominis- 
sion,  during  1952,  has  had  to  gram 
carriers  some  general  freight  rate  in¬ 
creases  applicable  to  all  commodities, 
due  to  the  inflationary  pressures  of  in¬ 
creases  in  wages  and  supplies.  How¬ 
ever,  the  NRDGA  Traffic  Group  has 
been  successful  in  stopping  or  whittl¬ 
ing  down  a  number  of  proposed  rate 
increases  which  affected  our  memben. 
Here  are  some  of  the  major  transporta- 1 
tion  matters  on  which  we  have  worked:  I 

Express  Charges.  In  a  sweeping  de¬ 
cision  which  upheld  the  NRDGA  on 
every  point,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  refused  to  permit  Rail¬ 
way  Express  Agency  to  double  trans¬ 
portation  charges  on  millinery,  men’s 
hats  and  lamp  shades,  and  last  month 
turned  down  the  Agency’s  petition  to 
have  the  case  re-opened. 

This  increase  was  first  proptosed 
some  four  years  ago.  In  the  NRDGA’s 
determined  drive  to  defeat  it,  we  have 
had  the  complete  support  of  manufac¬ 
turers  represented  by  the  Hat  Insti¬ 
tute,  the  Millinery  Stabilization  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  Lamp  and  Shade  In¬ 
stitute  of  America.  Great  assistance 
was  also  given  by  the  Western  Traffic 
(Conference,  which  represents  Pacific 
Coast  members  in  transportation  mat- 


Railroad  Freight  Rates.  We  prevailed  I 
on  the  railroads  not  to  make  a  33  per 
cent  increase  in  freight  rates  on  hats, 
caps  and  millinery.  This  would  have 
affected  freight  forwarder  shipments  as 
well  as  railroad  shipments,  as  it  might 
have  led  the  trucks  to  make  a  similar 
increase.  (Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Serene  atmosphere  of  work  regardless  of  Christmas, 
Anniversary  or  Easter  peaks  because . . . 


1.  THE  CUSTOMER  CREDIT  CONTROL  CLERK 

alone  handles  all  the  work  required  for  a  group  of  accounts. 
With  the  exception  of  the  actual  operation  of  the  book¬ 
keeping  machine  and  collection  of  suspended  accounts,  the 
clerk  is  completely  responsible  for  the  entire  operation. 


record  of  all  authorized  charge  accounts  —  regardless  of 
what  cards  are  pulled  out  for  inactive  accounts  or  collection. 


2.  THE  SOURCE  RECORD  requires  no  signals,  signal¬ 
ling  cards  or  special  pockets.  It  consists  of  two  cards, 
ledger  and  credit  master,  which  form  a  stuffing  pocket 
when  placed  in  the  Credit  Control  Desk.  Stuffed  media 
completes  the  source  record. 


4.  THE  “END  OF  THE  MONTH  ONE  CONTROL 
PLAN”  is  ideal  and  safe  with  F/S/record.  All  work  is 
handled  at  the  Credit  Control  Desk  on  a  strict  daily  basis 
with  definite  personal  responsibility.  The  danger  of  losses 
is  negligible. 


3.  THE  SOURCE  RECORDS  ARE  ARRANGED  so 
there  remains  at  all  times  in  the  active  file  a  complete 


5.  THE  ADDRESSING  FEATURE  is  part  of  the  source 
record.  Statements,  past  due  notices,  collection  notices,  and 
special  credit  promotional  material  are  addressed  much 
faster  and  more  economically,  without  the  need  of  typists 
or  expensive  addressing  equipment. 


,THE  RESULTS:  Your  cost  of  operation  is  decidedly  reduced, 

customer  service  is  greatly  improved,  job  training  is  simple,  personnel  turnover  is  held 
to  a  minimum  and  supervision  is  a  small  factor . . .  Investment  is  very  reasonable. 


The  "Lowerotor"®  feature  incorporated 
with  V/Sfrecord's  Credit  Control  units 
ore  manufactured  by  the  American 
Machine  &  Foundry  Co.  They  contribute 
to  faster,  more  efficient  operation  and 
reduced  employee  fatigue. 

AMF  dees  it  better  —  avtomoticaffyf 


For  additional  information  write:  — 


l^/o/record,  inc. 


RETAIL  DIVISION 

801  2nd  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y\ 


1952  i  STORES 


The  NRDGA  in  1952  (Continued) 


Pick-Up  and  Delivery.  For  many  years 
railroads  and  motor  carriers  have 
given  pick-up  and  delivery  service  on 
most  less-carload  shipments  at  no  ex¬ 
tra  charge.  The  freight  rate  covered 
this  service.  Several  years  ago  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  began 
an  investigation  of  pick-up  and  deliv¬ 
ery  service  which  could  have  resulted 
in  an  order  requiring  carriers  all  over 
the  country  to  make  an  extra  charge, 
thus  substantially  increasing  the  trans¬ 
portation  bill  of  NRDGA  stores. 

The  matter  was  finally  brought  to  a 
close  this  year.  The  Commission  dis¬ 
missed  the  case  without  issuing  an 
order,  which  was  what  we  wanted  to 
see  done. 

The  ICC  investigation  just  referred 
to  affected  the  entire  industry.  There 
is  another  case  which  involves  only  the 
eastern  half  of  the  United  States  in 
which  we  are  strong  participants.  At 
hearings  which  began  on  October  14, 
1952,  before  the  ICC  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  w'e  argued  against  the  proposal 
of  the  Eastern  and  Midwestern  rail¬ 
roads  to  make  an  extra  charge  for 
pick-up  and  delivery,  ranging  any¬ 
where  from  10  to  35  cents  per  cwt. 
No  decision  is  expected  until  the  early 
part  of  1953. 

Retailer  Shipping  Associations.  One 

of  the  most  significant  developments 
in  recent  years  is  the  movement  on  the 
part  of  retailers  in  a  particular  com¬ 
munity  to  band  together  in  a  non¬ 
profit  retailer  shipping  association. 
They  pool  their  shipments  from  im¬ 
portant  markets  such  as  New  York. 
Chicago,  etc.,  in  order  to  secure  the 
benefit  of  lower  transportation  charges. 
There  was  an  increasing  number  of 
these  shipping  associations  formed 
during  1952,  and  present  indications 
are  that  more  will  be  formed  in  1953. 
The  NRDGA  has  aided  this  move¬ 
ment,  and  recently  spearheaded  a  drive 
to  defeat  S.  2713  and  H.  R.  6802,  bills 
which  would  have  seriously  curtailed 
or  destroyed  these  shipping  associa¬ 
tions. 

In  the  interest  of  defeating  these 
bills,  NRDGA  organized  a  commit¬ 
tee  comprising  shipping  associations, 
manufacturing  associations,  retailing 
associations,  packing  and  shipping 


companies,  etc.  This  large  group  visit¬ 
ed  Washington  and  asked  many  Sena¬ 
tors  to  oppose  this  legislation.  These 
particular  bills  died  with  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  Congress,  but  it  is  expected 
that  similar  legislation  wdll  be  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  83rd  Congress. 

Parcel  Post.  Through  NRDGA  efforts, 
a  bill  (H.  R.  7852)  was  introduced  in 
Congress  to  cancel  the  new  discrimina¬ 
tory  size  and  weight  restrictions  on 
parcel  post.  As  a  result,  there  w^as 
formed  the  National  Committee  on 
Parcel  Post  Size  and  Weight  Limita¬ 
tions,  comprising  salesmen’s,  whole¬ 
sale,  manufacturing  and  retail  associa¬ 
tions. 

rhe  Co-n-nittce  will  have  new  bills 
introduced  in  both  the  Senate  and 
House  to  restore  the  former  size  and 
weight  limitations  for  first  class  post 
offices,  and  thus  remove  a  situation 
which  is  costly  to  both  manufacturers 
and  retailers. 

Airlines  and  Cash  Discounts.  During 
the  year,  we  have  been  endeavoring 
to  change  the  position  of  the  airlines 
with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the 
cash  discount  in  connection  with  the 
settlement  of  a  loss  or  damage  claim. 

The  airlines  have  taken  the  position 
that  members  should  reduce  loss  or 
damage  claims  against  the  airline  by 
the  amount  of  the  cash  discount.  This 
is  contrary  to  the  position  taken  by 
other  types  of  carriers.  We  have  not 
yet  brought  this  matter  to  a  successful 
termination. 

Lamp  Shades.  We  prevented  an  in¬ 
crease  in  freight  rates  on  lamp  shade 
shipments  by  railroad  or  freight  for¬ 
warder.  While  an  increase  was  grant¬ 
ed  the  motor  carriers  on  certain  kinds 
of  lamp  shades,  the  amount  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  increase  was  reduced. 

High  Value  Shipments.  We  succeeded 
in  having  the  motor  carriers  drop  a 
proposal  which  would  have  required 
shippers  to  give  motor  carriers  ad¬ 
vance  notice  on  shipments  of  high 
value.  We  feared  that  manufacturers 
would  not  adhere  to  such  a  rule,  and 
if  a  loss  or  damage  took  place,  the 
retailer  would  be  unable  to  collect  the 


claim  because  the  requirements  of  tht 
proposed  rule  had  not  been  followed. 


Surcharges.  Motor  carriers  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  tried  to  place  in 
effect  a  $1.50  surcharge  on  shipments 
under  5,000  pounds.  At  least  75  p« 
cent  of  retail  shipments  are  under  300 
pounds. 

Through  proceedings  before  the  In 
terstate  Commerce  Commission,  wt 
succeeded  in  stopping  this  proposal, 
except  in  the  Central  States,  where  it 
went  into  effect.  We  have  prevailed 
on  the  ICC  to  hold  further  hearings 
on  this  case,  in  Chicago,  beginning 
January  20,  1953. 


T 


All-Commodity  Rates.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  permitted 
NRDGA  to  intervene  in  a  case  known 
as  Docket  No.  31006,  on  which  hear 
ings  were  held  during  October. 

The  eastern  motor  carriers  are  at¬ 
tacking  what  are  known  as  “all-com¬ 
modity  rates,”  used  by  non-profit 
retailer  shipping  associations  for  eco- '  ^  ' 
nomically  shipping  carloads  of  mer¬ 
chandise  by  railroad  from  the  major 
markets,  such  as  New  York  City,  to 
cities  where  their  stores  are  located  in 
the  east  and  north.  These  particular 
rates  are  all-important  to  retailers,  and 
it  would  be  a  serious  blow  if  such  rates 
were  cancelled.  An  ICC  decision  is  not 
expected  until  some  time  in  1953. 
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CREDIT  MANAGEMENT  DIVISION 

Chairman;  CLARENCE  E.  WOLFINGER 
Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia 
Manager;  A.  L.  TROTTA 


r  I  ■'HREE  important  developments  in 
the  retail  credit  field,  and  three 
major  lines  of  activity  in  the  Credit 
Management  Division,  have  been;  new 
cycle  billing  techniques:  credit  depart¬ 
ment  production  and  expense  analy¬ 
sis  based  on  the  work  unit  system,  and 
credit  life  insurance  for  charge  account 
customers. 

Technit]ues  to  reduce  the  costs  of 
cycle  billing  were  first  discussed  two 
years  ago  at  a  CMD  conference,  and  de- 
velofx'd  very  fully  and  practically  at 
the  1952  conference  of  the  Division. 
These  techniques  are  producing  sub¬ 
stantial  savings  in  stores  which  have 
adopted  them.  A  full  coverage  of  this 
subject  is  contained  in  the  1952-1955 
C’.redit  Management  Year  Book. 
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The  new  type  of  credit  department 
operating  cost  study  was  also  a  pioneer 
undertaking.  The  CMD  study  allocates 
expenses  by  type  of  account  and  proves 
that  this  procedure  is  essential  if  the 
credit  operation  is  to  be  properly 
evaluated.  This  study  also  provides  a 
method  of  com|)ensating  for  differ¬ 
ences  in  hourly  pay  rates,  so  that  an 
accurate  inter-store  comparison  of  op¬ 
erations  can  be  made.  A  complete  re¬ 
port  is  included  in  the  current  Credit 
Management  Year  Book. 

The  new  development  of  credit  life 
insurance  has  been  discussed  in  Credit 
Currents,  the  Division’s  monthly  pub¬ 
lication,  and  L.  Trotta,  Division 
manager,  rejiorts  that  it  will  be  cov¬ 
ered  very  fully  at  the  CMD  conference 
robe  held  in  May,  1953. 
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SMALLER  STORES 

Chairman:  GAIL  G.  GRANT 
The  Gail  G.  Grant  Co.,  Painesville,  Ohio 
Manager:  LEONARD  F.  MONGEON 

^HE  Smaller  Stores  Division  con- 
^  tinned  its  work  of  supplementing 
regular  Association  services  to  retail¬ 
ers  in  the  under  .52  million  volume 
dass.  The  fourth  manual  in  the 
Smaller  Stores  series,  “Financial  and 
Record-Keeping  Manual  for  Smaller 
Stores,”  has  been  completed,  in  ccxip- 
eration  with  the  Controllers’  Congress, 
and  will  be  published  next  month. 
Previously  published  manuals  in  this 
teries  have  covered  Merchandise  Con¬ 
trol,  Sales  Training  and  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion. 

In  addition  to  its  regular  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  annual  convention,  the 
Division  staged  two  one-day  meetings, 
one  in  April  and  one  in  September. 
These  meetings  give  the  smaller-vol- 
ume  merchants  an  opportunity  to  get 
together  while  they  are  in  the  market 
for  a  discussion  of  current  problems. 
The  spring  meeting  concentrated 
chiefly  on  successful  promotions;  the 
fall  meeting  covered  holiday  business 
plans,  night  openings,  expense  con¬ 
trols  and  new  statistical  tools. 

The  Know-How  Exchange,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Division  each  month, 
continued  to  bring  members  ideas  and 
case  histories  on  merchandising  im¬ 
provements,  expense  controls,  collec¬ 
tion  aids,  promotions,  display  tech¬ 
niques— in  fact,  the  whole  range  of 
store  activities. 


42nd  Annual  Convention  (Continued  from  page  20) 


Thursday  morning  will  see  a  Joint 
Store  Management  and  Delivery  Ses¬ 
sion  devoted  to  “Off-the-Floor  Selling 
and  Servicing.”  John  W.  Donaldson, 
Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Company,  Balti¬ 
more,  will  introduce  the  speakers  at 
this  meeting,  including; 

William  F.  Burns  and  George  \Vhit- 
tam  of  Gimbel  Brothers,  Philadelphia, 
on  "Cooperative  Clinics  for  Fewer  Re¬ 
turns  and  Better  Service”;  Jerome  S. 
Weill  of  E.  W.  Edwards  &  Sons,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  on  “More  Business  From  the 
Telephone  and  Mail  Chute,”  and  G. 
J.  Marder  on  “Improving  the  Altera¬ 
tion  Operation.” 

A  Store  Management  “Early  Bird” 
Session  on  operating  problems,  sched¬ 
uled  for  Thursday,  will  be  chair- 
manned  by  George  H.  Suitt,  McCurdy 
&  Company,  Inc.,  Rochester. 

Store  Management’s  schedule  winds 
up  on  Thursday  afternoon  with  an 
open  forum  on  housekeeping  and 
maintenance  problems.  Under  the 
guidance  of  Daniel  Fraad,  Allied 
Maintenace  Corp.,  New  York,  a  four- 
member  panel  will  discuss  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  industrial  techniques  to  stores. 


Distributive  Education.  A  session  de 
voted  to  “Distributive  Education’s 
Challenge  and  Opportunity”  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  Thursday  afternoon.  Irving 
Glass  of  Gimbel  Brothers,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  will  preside. 

Speaking  on  the  topic  will  be  John 
C.  Lhotka,  Sears,  Roebuck;  Samuel  W. 
Caplan,  Department  of  Distributive 
Education,  Temple  University,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  Dr.  Joseph  R.  Strobel. 
United  States  Office  of  Education. 
\Vashington,  D.  C. 

Controllers'  Congress.  Controllers  at¬ 
tending  next  month’s  convention  will 
have  two  sessions  in  which  to  examine 
new  developments  in  their  field.  One, 
scheduled  for  Tuesday  morning,  will 
take  up  an  important  new  tool  for  re¬ 
tail  accounting.  Production  unit  ac¬ 
counting,  hailed  as  “one  of  the  most 
revolutionary  accounting  changes 
brought  to  retailing  in  the  last  25 
years,”  will  be  the  subject  of  a  panel 
discussion. 

Participating  experts  will  include 
Malcolm  P.  McNair;  E.  C.  Stephenson 
(Continued  on  page  51) 


Simplified  Selling  (Continued  from  page  24) 


without  personal  selling  and  stocks 
may  become  depleted  unobserved,  the 
basic  stock  list  is  indispensable  in  most 
operations  and  it  must  be  checked 
religiously.  The  forw'ard  or  reserve 
stock  should  be  close  to  the  shelf-stock 
and,  whenever  possible,  the  goods 
should  be  pre-packaged  or  pre¬ 
wrapped. 

Display  and  Signs.  The  competition 
among  merchandise  lines  for  available 
display  space  requires  the  merchant 
literally  to  find  the  point  of  diminish¬ 
ing  return  foot  by  foot  for  each  line. 
Total  store  or  department  margin 
must  be  protected  by  getting  the  maxi¬ 
mum  number  of  best  sellers  before  the 
customers.  Merchandise  moves  best 
when  displayed  at  certain  levels.  Dis¬ 
plays  demonstrating  goods  or  showing 
them  in  use  are  most  effective  sales- 
wise.  The  goods  move  best  when  they 
can  be  handled  by  the  customers. 

Good  point-of-purchase  signs  pro¬ 
vide  extra  push  toward  successful  visu¬ 


al  merchandising.  The  signs  should 
include  price  and  name  of  the  items, 
a  descriptive  line  and  a  buying-motive 
appeal. 

Training  and  Compensation.  Simpli¬ 
fied  selling  permits  the  customer  to 
compare  goods,  and  to  make  a  deci¬ 
sion  without  feeling  any  pressure  from 
salespersons.  Sales  people  in  self-serve 
operations  need  special  training  on 
how  to  treat  the  customers,  on  timing, 
on  closing  transactions,  and  on  protect¬ 
ing  against  pilferage.  They  also  must 
be  trained  to  keep  a  full  assortment  of 
merchandise  on  display  at  all  times. 

In  self-service,  sales  ordinarily  can¬ 
not  be  attributed  to  individual  store 
employees,  so  straight  salary  is  the  com¬ 
mon  compensation  plan.  Financial  in¬ 
centives  are  in  the  form  of  bonuses 
based  on  department-  or  store-wide 
performance  and  pro-rated  among  em¬ 
ployees  according  to  hours  worked  or 
a  similar  measure. 

(Concluded  on  next  page) 
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System  Equipment.  The  trademarks  cost  reductions  have  been  accom- 
of  self-service  operations  are  the  check-  plished,  not  necessarily  by  eliminating 
out  counter  and  turnstile.  But  depart-  employees,  but  by  making  more  effi- 
ment  and  specialty  stores  are  using  the  cient  use  of  their  time.  Others  have 
cash-wrap  unit  or  the  check-writing  cut  personnel  costs  through  self-ser- 
unit,  to  which  the  customer,  whether  vice;  one  group  from  12i4  per  cent  of 
or  not  accompanied  by  a  salesperson,  sales  to  nine  per  cent  of  sales  in  120 
can  take  her  purchase  and  complete  stores.  The  higher  average  unit  sale, 
the  transaction.  These  units  take  over  the  higher  transactions-to-traffic  ratio, 
the  mechanical  details  and  free  the  and  higher  total  sales  show  strongly 
salespersons  to  produce  more  sales.  that  successful  self-service  is  built  on 

customer  satisfaction.  The  customers 

Results.  The  speakers  emphasized  that  prove  they  like  it  by  buying  more. 

The  Branch  Store  (Con’tfromp.ib) 


family  business.  A  typical  advertise¬ 
ment,  appearing  in  a  New  York  City 
newspaper,  begins:  “Are  you  a  roast 
beef  man?  We  serve  a  special  roast 
beef  dinner  every  evening  ...”  Copy 
goes  on  to  describe  dinners  and  prices, 
concluding  with:  “We’re  open  for  din¬ 
ner  seven  days  a  week,  from  5:30  to 
9:00.  And  now  there’s  a  special  kid¬ 
dies’  menu,  so  bring  the  whole  family! 
Parking  is  no  problem;  you  can  park 
free  in  Altman’s  big  parking  lot  (just 
off  Bloomingdale  Road,  up  the  long 
driveway.)  Drive  out  soon!”  It’s  a 
nice  way  to  let  the  restaurant  get  full 
value  from  its  location  and  equipment, 
and  an  even  nicer  w'ay  to  get  suburban 
matrons  to  learn  how  to  reach  the  new 
Altman  building  by  car. 

Central  Buying.  Central  buying,  the 
sort  of  operation  that  keeps  the  buyer 
in  the  market  or  in  the  warehouse,  and 
divorces  him  from  the  selling  function, 
used  to  be  regarded  as  the  special  forte 
of  the  chains,  and  only  of  die  chains. 
Department  stores  looked  upon  such 
operations  as  a  means  of  robbing  stores 
of  all  individuality.  Definitely  not  for 
them!  For  the  store  with  a  personality 
of  its  own,  the  thinking  ran,  the  buyer 
absolutely  had  to  spend  part  of  his 
time  on  the  selling  floor,  making  per¬ 
sonal  contact  with  the  customer,  to 
supplement  whatever  he  picked  up 
second-hand  from  salespeople  and 
merchandise  control  records. 

With  the  development  of  branch 
stores,  the  department  store  has  found 
that  each  branch  can  have  its  own  in¬ 
dividuality,  and  yet  the  buyer  can  run 
his  part  of  it  from  a  remote  location. 
Record  keeping,  it  must  be  admitted. 


has  become  much  easier  and  faster  in 
recent  years,  as  punched  cards  perform 
their  miracles.  More  than  that,  ex¬ 
perience  with  branches  has  shown  de¬ 
partment  store  people  that  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  run  a  store  with  people  whose 
only  responsibility  is  selling,  and  that, 
in  order  to  sell  better,  they  will  take  a 
helpful  interest  in  the  buying  for  their 
departments. 

Branch  experience,  especially  when 
several  branches  are  involved,  has  also 
shown  department  stores  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  establish  cordial  relations  be¬ 
tween  a  buyer  who  is  responsible  for 
the  over-all  result  of  a  department’s 
operation,  and  a  branch  staff,  responsi¬ 
ble  only  for  making  sales.  Neither  one 
is  directly  responsible  to  the  other,  yet 
the  two  can  team  up  to  make  a  success 
of  a  branch  operation. 

Department  store  people  who  are 
eagerly  watching  the  Fedway  experi¬ 
ment  see  in  it  only  an  extension  of 
what  many  of  them  now  practice  in 
their  own  branch  operation.  Instead 
of  a  group  of  Fedway  buyers  in  a  mar¬ 
ket  city,  buying  for  several  stores  in 
different  cities,  the  typical  department 
store  has  its  buyer  in  the  main  store, 
buying  for  the  branches,  too.  Instead 
of  a  group  of  stores,  each  with  depart¬ 
ment  managers  responsible  for  main¬ 
taining  complete  stocks  and  making 
sales,  the  ordinary  department  store 
has  one  or  more  branches,  with  the 
branch  personnel  taking  the  same  sort 
of  responsibility  as  that  assigned  to  the 
individual  units  of  the  Fedway  chain. 

The  Branch  and  Its  Neighbors.  The 

downtown  store  is  not  the  only  one  to 
profit  by  what  can  be  learned  from  its 
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terest  is  the  superniarket.  The  depart- 
liiient  store  branch  displays  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  fast-moving  items  that  cus¬ 
tomers  will  buy  near  their  home— con¬ 
venience  items,  many  of  them,  and 
thus  the  supermarket’s  meat.  The 
branch,  moreover,  lays  these  items  out 
self-selection  fixtures  and  demon- 
trates  that  the  customer  will  help  her¬ 
self.  Once  more,  the  supermarket’s 
meat. 

Supermarkets  have,  in  some  shop¬ 
ping  centers,  teamed  up  with  depart¬ 
ment  store  branches.  But  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  that  has  made  an  ally  of 
the  supermarket  in  one  location  mav 
nevertheless  have  another  supermarket 
to  compete  with  in  another  area.  And 
the  supermarket  chain  that  cooperates 
with  a  department  store  in  one  sidi- 
urb,  may  add  department  store  lines 
in  its  units  elsewhere. 

Some  observers  have  pointed  out  that 
department  store  suburban  branches 
have  built  all  their  spectacular  success 
in  a  period  of  strong  business  activity, 
and  that  this  offers  no  assurance  for  a 
future  that  may  have  to  face  business 
doldrums  some  day.  They  point  out 
that  many  successful  suburban  branch¬ 
es  started  life  in  areas  that  were  riding 
on  the  crest  of  a  building  boom,  and 
that  they  have  not  yet  had  a  taste  of 
what  can  happen  when  growth  in  a 
suburb  levels  off,  and  when  the  retail 
facilities  in  a  town  or  shopping  center 
turn  out  to  lie  more  than  the  popula¬ 
tion  requires.  Experience  so  far  has 
been  primarily  of  the  opposite  kind, 
with  1*^  ffic  and  congestion  following 
the  ’  ;  ..ch  to  the  suburbs. 

Ncr  does  every  observer  write  off 
the  downtown  area  as  competition  for 
the  suburban  branch.  Cities  have  been 
known  to  solve  their  traffic  and  park¬ 
ing  problems:  blighted  residential 
areas  near  the  heart  of  town  have  been 
known  to  yield  to  a  rebuilding  pro¬ 
gram,  with  new,  fine  housing  develop¬ 
ments. 

Department  store  branches  have 
taken  the  suburbs  in  a  sort  of  retail 
blitzkrieg,  and,  for  the  present,  their 
future  looks  bright.  But  as  their  sub¬ 
urban  competition  sharpens  and  their 
downtown  competition  gets  second 
wind,  the  branch  operation  will  have 
to  keep  itself  at  peak  efficiency  to  live 
up  to  the  record  it  has  set  for  itself  in 
these  p»ast  few  years. 
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Microfilming  Mixed  Media  {Continued  from  p.  30) 


tor  by  protecting  against  misoperation 
and  by  insuring  photography  of  each 
document. 

Because  we  now  microfilm  material 
of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  we  find  it 
advantageous  to  have  the  flexibility  of 
either  16mm  or  8mm  principles  which 
our  equipment  contains.  By  simply 
flicking  a  switch  it  also  will  photo- 
grapih  one  or  both  sides  of  items. 

Various  sized  documents  further 
made  it  advisable  for  us  to  have  the 

f 

i  option  of  microfilming  at  either  an 
18  to  1,  a  30  to  1  or  a  37-  to  1  reduc¬ 
tion.  By  use  of  the  best  pattern,  the 
maximum  number  of  items  are  photo¬ 
graphed  onto  a  roll  of  film.  This  helpis 
keep  film  costs  down. 

If  required,  facsimile  piaper  prints 
of  any  image  can  be  made  tlirectly 
from  the  reader,  without  the  use  of  a 
darkroom.  This  is  a  piarticularly  effec¬ 


tive  aid  in  the  handling  of  accounts 
where  a  satisfactory  discussion  cannot 
be  conducted  on  the  telephone,  and 
where  it  may  be  desirable  to  mail  to 
the  customer  a  facsimile  print  of  the 
original  account. 

The  R.  H.  White  department  store 
will  soon  mark  its  one-hundredth  year 
of  service  to  Boston.  Throughout  this 
century  R.  H.  White’s  growth  and 
prosjierity  have  been  founded  on  the 
piolicy  of  offering  customers  the  most 
dependable,  fast  and  best  of  services 
possible  and  of  maintaining  costs  at 
the  lowest  possible  level. 

W'hile  the  office  cannot  piroduce  rev¬ 
enue,  it  can  aid  materially  in  offering 
customers  efficient  service.  The  appli¬ 
cation  of  methods  and  machines, 
ecpiipjied  to  perform  the  job  properly, 
c  an  further  contribute  to  keeping  over- 
.ill  costs  down  and  efficiency  up. 
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Hecht’s  TV  Program  {Continued  from  p.  17) 


with  a  I'oastiie;  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  how  pinking  shears  cut 
cloth  way  to  the  tip  of  the 
shears;  how  sturdy  hassocks  are, 
etc.) 

(b)  Merchandise  that  cannot  be 
demonstrated  is  shown  with 
close-up  detail  shots.  (Dinner 
sets;  lamp  shades;  hobnail 
spread.) 

(c)  Merchandise  to  be  modeled  is 
presented  both  in  long  shots  to 
give  effect  of  style,  and  close- 
ups  to  show  details  of  styling. 

3.  Sign  giving  price,  colors  and  sizes 
of  item.  Price  is  often  super-imposed 
on  a  close-up  of  the  item. 

4.  Final  shot  of  Ruth  and  Jackson 
with  merchandi.se  and  telephone  num¬ 
ber.  The  viewer  then  sees  the  next 
item  introduced  and  promoted  in  the 
same  manner,  until  all  items  have 
been  shown,  .\fter  about  every  third 
item,  model  operators  are  shown  tak¬ 
ing  orders.  At  the  end  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  the  audience  sees  a  quick  review 
of  every  item  advertised. 

Throughout  the  above  sequence  of 


pictures  there  is  a  natural  flow  of  ad 
lib  conversation  between  Ruth  and 
Jackson.  Everything  they  say  is  di¬ 
rected  to  the  viewer.  Ruth  never  says, 
“and  now,  Jackson,  I  want  you  to  see 
these  hassocks,”  but  “and  now,  we’ve 
got  some  hassocks  to  show  you.” 

Everything  is  timed  to  fit  the  pic¬ 
ture  the  view’er  sees  at  the  moment. 
And,  as  you  see  the  final  shot  of  each 
sequence  with  Ruth  and  Jackson  and 
the  merchandise,  Ruth  breaks  in  to 
tell  you  to  telephone  right  now.  Then 
you  see  a  shot  of  the  model  operators 
taking  orders  in  the  studio  with  the 
telephone  number  prominently  dis¬ 
played  above  them. 

One  of  the  important  gimmicks  that 
helps  put  this  show  over  is  the  fact 
that  we  feature  three  beautiful  tele¬ 
phone  operators  on  the  show  who 
ostensibly  take  the  telephone  orders, 
and  all  through  the  program  Jackson 
Weaver  or  Ruth  Crane  continually 
appeal  to  the  audience  to  telephone 
right  now  while  the  show  is  on  the  air 
and  any  one  of  the  three  lovely  girls 
w'ill  take  the  order.  However,  we  main- 


The  ancient  street  vendor  de> 
pended  on  display  of  his  wares 
as  his  sole  method  of  adver* 
tising.  Because  of  competition^ 
the  fundamental  of  **You*ve  got 
to  show  them  to  sell  them**,  de¬ 
veloped  display  effectiveness 
through  the  years.  Each  mer¬ 
chant  contributed  to  this  devel¬ 
opment  because  each  found  it 
necessary  to  make  his  own  dis¬ 
plays.  Then,  in  the  last  century, 
displays  became  so  specialized, 
and  the  market  so  great, 
that  manufacturers  special¬ 
izing  solely  in  retail  displays 
developed. 


In  1942,  The  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Display  Industries  was 
founded.  By  coordinating  manu¬ 
facturers*  and  retailers’  efforts, 
without  stifling  competition  or 
creative  initiative,  we  have  deter¬ 
mined  what  makes  display  sell, 
and  what  makes  it  sell  bttitr.  In 
these  10  years,  display  advanced 
farther  as  a  sales-tool  than  in  the 
previous  10  centuries. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  several 
achievements  attained  through 
The  National  Association  of 
Display  Industries’  program 
for  better  visual  presenta¬ 
tion  of  jtour  products. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  MCnCHANDISC 

easaiMTATtON 

SOI  N.  WAOASN  AVf. 


OF  DISPLAY  INDUSTRIES 

CmCAOO,  IIUNOII 


lain  a  stall  of  20  to  30  operators  at 
store  who  take  the  overflow  orders 
which  obviously  three  lines  would 
never  be  able  to  handle.  VV’e  have  tried 
to  analyze  the  reason  for  our  complete 
success  with  this  show  and  have  come 
to  these  conclusions: 

1.  We  were  fortunate  to  find  a  team 
in  Mr.  Weaver  and  Miss  Crane  who 
have  worked  together  for  years  before 
microphones  and  are  at  perfect  ease 
before  the  television  camera. 

2.  We  have  maintained  the  cond 
nuity  so  that  a  certain  regular  audi¬ 
ence  has  been  built  up  for  the  show. 

3.  We  are  on  the  air  at  a  time  when 
families  are  at  home  together  and  are 
able  to  make  a  decision  on  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  an  article  and  find  it  extra 
convenient  to  be  able  to  phone  the 
order  into  the  store  at  an  hour  when 
stores  are  normally  closed  for  business. 

4.  The  merchandising  of  the  items 
is  more  intensive  and  rigorous  than 
any  merchandising  for  newspaper  a4 

We  keep  records  of  pull  for  every 
show  and  we  don’t  hesitate  to  repeat 
an  item  again  and  again  as  the  tele¬ 
vision  audience  show's  an  unusual  re¬ 
sponse  to  it. 

Of  course,  we  don’t  believe  that  this 
is  the  only  kind  of  television  program 
that  will  pull  for  department  storei 
We  have  experimented  with  spot  an¬ 
nouncements,  fashion  shows,  feature 
films,  and  we  are  pretty  confident  that 
some  day  we  will  find  other  techniques 
for  advertising  merchandise  on  tele 
vision  just  as  effective  as  this  one. 

One  particular  problem  that  we 
have  tried  to  lick  w'ithout  too  much 
apparent  success  is  how  to  develop  the 
same  impact  in  the  department  from 
television  advertising  that  a  full  page 
in  the  newspaper  will  bring.  While  15 
items  on  Shop  by  Television  will  in¬ 
variably  out-pull  the  same  amount  oi 
money  spent  on  15  similar  items  in 
newspaper  advertising,  we  have  as  yet 
found  no  method  for  concentrating 
the  entire  power  of  this  half-hour 
show'  behind  a  single  item  such  as  the 
sale  of  5000  shirts,  for  example.  One 
of  these  days  some  bright  advertising 
manager  or  a  resourceful  television 
producer  will  come  up  with  the 
answer  and  retail  interest  in  television 
will  lake  on  a  new  life. 
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From  a  speech  delivered  before  the  Adverlis 
ing  Conference  al  Ohio  Stale  ('nwersity  « 
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Store  Promotions  and  Events 


f  Anniversary  Report 


ONE  YEAR  OF  SERVICE  TO 
THE  PEOPLE  OF  VIRGINIA 


Defails  of  a  year's 
service  at  Hecht's, 
Arlington. 


THE  HECHT  CO. 
PARKINGTON,  ARLINGTON 


THE  HECHT  00.  PAIUUNCT0N>A1UJNG  TON,  AiiMnc«*i  Gmcm  Suburbwi  Department  Score 


Report  to  Customers.  Institutional  ad¬ 
vertising  received  a  new  twist  last 
month  when  The  Hecht  Co.  took  a 
full  page  in  a  Washington,.  D.  C.,  news¬ 
paper  in  order  to  deliver  a  “1st  Anni¬ 
versary  Report”  on  the  many  accom¬ 
plishments  ami  services  performed  by 
its  Parkington-Arlington  branch  dur¬ 
ing  the  new  store’s  first  year  of  busi¬ 
ness.  The  ad  rcjxji  ted  in  brief  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pieces  of  information: 

3„500,000  customers  were  served  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  by  the  Parkington-Arling¬ 
ton  branch;  1,000,000  cars  were  parketl 
in  “the  world’s  largest  undercover 
parking  building”;  SI, 400,000  was 
paid  to  employees;  212,000  luncheons 
and  dinners  were  served  in  the  store’s 
dining  room,  and  over  100  civic  organ¬ 
izations  used  the  store’s  communitv 
auditorium. 

Items  such  as  the  last  named  set  the 
theme  of  the  ad;  the  report  was  keyed 
to  the  locality  and  the  people  in  it. 
Prominent  mention  was  given  to  new 
stores,  competitors  included,  which 
had  joined  The  Hecht  Co.  in  the  sub¬ 
urban  development.  But,  although 
services  to  the  general  public  like  art 
exhibitions  and  Red  Cross  maternity 
courses  were  given  space,  the  ad  did 
not  neglect  to  mention  that  the  store’s 
wedding  expert  was  consulted  by  1878 
prospective  brides  during  the  year  and 
that  it  maintained  a  consumer  advis¬ 
ory  board  composed  of  “friends  and 
neighbors.” 

Community  service  of  The  Hecht 
Co.  at  its  Silver  Spring  branch  won 
an  award  last  month  from  the  Nation¬ 
al  Association  of  Radio-Television 
Broadcasters.  This  was  for  the  store’s 
sponsorship  of  the  “Community  Re¬ 
porter”  radio  program,  a  daily  fea¬ 
ture  devoted  primarily  to  news  of  the 
suburban  counties. 

Lane  Bryant  Award.  For  the  fourth 
year  in  a  row  Lane  Bryant,  Inc., 
ladies’  specialty  chain,  recognized  out¬ 
standing  volunteer  community  service 
with  its  Annual  Award  of  SI, 000.  .\t  a 
luncheon  in  New  York  Caty’s  Plaza 
Hotel  last  month,  Raphael  Malsin, 
president  of  the  firm,  presented  a  check 
to  the  Association  for  The  Education 
of  The  Mentally  Handicapped  Child 


ol  .Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  for  its  work 
in  establishing  schools  and  special 
classes  for  the  retarded  child  as  well  as 
its  success  in  gaining  financial  supj)ort 
from  the  Wisconsin  State  Legislature. 

In  lauding  the  concept  of  volunteer 
service  to  the  community,  Mr.  .Malsin 
said,  “It  occurs  to  me  that  if  the  volun¬ 
teer  spirit  characteristic  of  .American 
living  shoidd  ever  flag,  it  will  not  be  a 
sign  that  our  crumbs  and  cracks  have 
all  disappeared,  but  that  a  special 
grace  has  pa.ssed  from  our  life.” 

Honorable  mention  was  accorded 
two  volunteer  groups  for  their  work  in 
slum  clearance  and  combating  juvenile 
delinquency.  Fhey  are  the  C^oconut 
Cirove  Citizen’s  Committee  for  Slum 
Clearance  of  Miami,  Fla.,  and  the 
Baker’s  Dozen,  Inc.,  of  Washington, 
I).  C. 

Other  speakers  at  the  awaril  lunch¬ 
eon  included  Cov.  Walter  J.  Kohler 
of  W'isconsin  and  Dr.  Henry  T.  Heald. 
chancellor  of  New  York  Lniversity. 

Next  March,  Lane  Bryant  itself  will 
lie  on  the  receiving  end  of  an  award. 
It  was  announced  last  month  that  the 
company  will  be  jzresented  with  the 
1952  Achievement  .Award  for  retailing 
bv  the  American  Public  Relations 


.\ssociation  for  its  work  in  fostering 
volunteer  community  service.  The 
.Vchievement  .Awards,  presented  to 
groups  in  14  classifications  of  business 
and  industry  throughout  the  country, 
are  the  oldest  and  most  highly  coveted 
honors  offered  in  public  relations. 

Gallery  Builds  Good  Will.  Combining 
civic  responsibility  with  sales  promo¬ 
tion,  the  Grover  Cronin  department 
store,  W'altham,  Massachusetts,  under¬ 
took  to  do  something  alxjut  its  city’s 
lack  of  museum  or  art  gallery.  Its  an¬ 
swer  to  the  problem  is  a  series  of  con¬ 
temporary  art  exhibits  within  the  store 
itself,  staged  in  apparel  departments 
and  in  one  window,  and  highlighted  by 
one  or  more  evening  lectures.  The  first 
exhibit,  devoted  to  .American  painters, 
drew  a  15  per  cent  increase  in  traffic 
over  a  lO-day  period.  The  second,  de¬ 
voted  to  the  sculpture  of  a  young  Bos¬ 
tonian,  drew  a  capacity  crowd  when 
the  artist  himself  lectured.  Local  not¬ 
ables  were  invited  to  preview  each  ex¬ 
hibit  on  the  eve  of  its  opening. 

Glass  Jubilee.  .An  exhibition  sale  of 
more  than  2,000  different  specimens  of 
.American  glass,  old  and  new,  was  a  fea- 


.-7' 


ture  of  American  Glass  Jubilee,  held  for  holding  an  additional  15  calls.  wares  on  the  middle  level;  housewares, 

by  LaSallk  &  Koch,  in  November.  Each  operator  has  an  individual  desk,  homefurnishings,  piece  goods,  sewing 

Capacity  crowds  jammed  the  store’s  with  cork  panels  erected  in  front  of  it  notions  and  toys  on  the  upper  level, 

auditorium  to  see  an  actual  glass  fur-  to  hold  copies  of  ads  and  other  sales  The  store  opened  in  full  Christmas  re- 

nace  in  operation  and  watch  a  skilled  information.  A  large  blackboard,  galia,  with  a  giant  illuminated  tree 

craftsman  at  work.  Thirteen  manu-  manned  by  two  women  in  charge  of  topping  the  building, 

facturers,  two  museums,  and  several  stock  control,  alerts  the  order  girls  to 

private  collectors  cooperated  in  staging  items  running  out  of  stock.  Expansion  by  Purchase.  Namm-Loes- 

the  exhibit  and  providing  lecturers  er’s  has  bought  Milk’s  Department 

and  demonstrations.  Promotion  Built  on  Packaging.  B.  Store,  VVoodmere,  L.  I.  .  .  .  Bright’s 

Siegel  Co.,  two-store  Detroit  specialty  of  Lansford,  Pa.,  has  bought  Cohen’s 

Brand  Performance  in  Texas.  Light-  shop,  has  a  new  series  of  artist-de-  Store  in  Lehighton,  giving  the  Bright 

enstein’s  of  Corpus  Christi  received  signed  boxes  and  bags,  and  used  it  last  organization  its  first  branch  in  its 

the  Brand  Names  Foundation’s  Certifi-  month  as  the  theme  of  window  and  three-county  trading  area, 

cate  of  Merit  for  the  excellence  of  a  interior  displays,  celebrating  the  store’s 

newspaper  ad  which  dramatized  the  71st  year  in  business  with  the  slogan:  Notice  Our  Otis.  New  escalators  were 

dependability  of  manufacturers’  adver-  “The  same  unexcelled  quality  ...  in  the  theme  one  week  last  month  of  the 

tised  brands.  The  winning  ad  featured  a  new  fashion  wrapping.’’  chatty  news  note  which  goes  into  the 

the  headline,  “Don’t  Buy  A  Pig  In  A  The  packaging  design,  an  irregular  pay  envelopes  of  all  employees  at  Bre- 
Poke’’;  the  copy  explained  that  Licht-  modern  stripe  in  grey  and  beige  on  a  see’s,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.  “Isn’t  it  a  thrill,’’ 

enstein’s  won’t  sell  a  pig-in-a-poke,  but  white  ground,  is  also  to  be  used  on  the  asked  the  note,  “to  see  all  this  action 

insists  up)on  well-known  brands.  store’s  service  station  wagons,  on  its  and  aren’t  you  glad  you  had  a  part  in 

stationery  and  in  new  interior  decora-  it— building  a  new  and  greater  future 

Stix  Plans  New  Phone  Order  Room.  tion.  The  packaging  series  itself  in-  for  you  and  your  community?’’ 

The  efficient,  uncrowded  telephone  eludes  loop-lock  and  handle-lock 

order  room  at  Stix,  Baer  &:  Fuller,  St.  carrying  bags;  boxes,  one  of  the  most  Philadelphia  Studies  Night  Hours.  A 

Louis,  is  a  product  of  the  store’s  own  attractive  of  which  is  a  shoe  box  study  made  by  the  Philadelphia  Mer- 

planning  division,  which  designed  fix-  equipped  with  its  own  handle;  gift  chants’  Association  indicates  that  a 

tures  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  order  tak-  boxes  and  gift  wrapping  paper,  and  second  night  opiening  by  department 

ers.  Instead  of  being  crowded  together,  dyed-to-match  gift  ribbon.  The  idea  stores  in  that  city  can  produce  little  ex- 

the  girls  sit  on  either  side  of  a  minia-  for  the  packaging  series  and  its  devel-  tra  volume,  and  recommends  avoiding 

ture  conveyor  belt,  which  carries  off  opment  into  a  store  fashion  feature  additional  night  openings, 

their  sales  checks  for  them.  originated  w'ith  Bernard  F.  Walker, 

The  telephone  order  board  now  gets  Siegel’s  executive  vice  president, 
its  calls  through  the  main  switchboard, 

so  that  the  operators  there  can  hold  Hutzler  Branch.  Hutzler’s  climaxed 

any  overflow  calls.  The  order  depart-  its  95th  year  in  business  by  opening 

ment  has  60  permanent  positions,  its  first  branch,  Hutzler’s  Towson,  the 
served  by  60  trunk  lines,  with  facilities  largest  branch  store  in  the  Baltimore 

area.  Built  into  a  hilly  site  overlook- 
Goucher  College  campus,  the 
V . -  store  has  two  upper  levels  and  a  lower 

”  sories  departments  are  on  the  lower 
Conveyor  belt  system  in  the  new  telephone  level;  men’s,  boys’  and  children’s  ap- 
order  room  at  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller.  parel,  luggage,  gifts  and  some  small- 
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Christmas  Presents  from  Stores.  At 

Christmas,  many  a  store  gives  its  cus¬ 
tomers  presents  of  one  kind  or  another. 
.At  Saks-34th  Street,  in  New  York,  the 
gift  is  a  practical  little  shopping  list, 
wdth  space  for  indicating  what  is  to  be 
spent  for  each  person’s  gift,  what  was 
bought,  and  how  much  was  actually 
spent.  ...  .At  4V^anamaker’s,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  the  gift  goes  out  to  the  whole 
country,  via  television.  For  the  first 
time,  that  store’s  famous  Christmas 
Ballet  will  be  televised  on  a  network 
station.  A  live  show’  will  be  on  NBC 
east  of  the  Mississippi  on  December 
22,  from  5:00  to  6:00  P.  M.,  and  a  film, 
shown  December  24,  w’ill  take  it  to 
points  west  of  the  river. 

Hess  Brothers  of  Allentown  is  col¬ 
lecting  Christmas  gifts  for  needy  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  fifth  year  of  its  Salvation 
Army  Christmas  Tree  Caravan.  Do¬ 
nors  are  invited  to  place  gifts  under 
the  store’s  mammoth  Christmas  tree. 
.  .  .  Browning  King  &  Company  has 
a  promotion  plan  by  which  memben 
of  its  Boys  Club  (there  are  5,000)  get 
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(teftj  When  the  NRDGA,  the  state  and  local  retail  associations  and  the  General  Outdoor  Advertising  Company  all  pooled  their  ideas 
in  Richmond,  the  result  was  this  gigantic  reminder  to  the  populace  to  get  out  and  vote.  Posed  before  the  sign  are;  W.  R.  Milford,  Jr., 
Ketchum,  MacLeod  &  Grove;  C.  W,  Appich,  Emrick  Chevrolet  Co.;  Kenneth  Lord,  Kenneth  Lord  Furniture  Shop;  Leroy  Hutzler,  Jr.,  Hutz- 
ler  &  Co.;  Charles  B.  McFee,  Jr.,  Virginia  Retail  Merchants  Association;  Wade  G.  McCargo,  H.  V.  Baldwin  &  Co.,  NRDGA's  Executive 
Committee  chairman;  George  C.  Robinson,  Retail  Merchants  Association  of  Richmond;  Russell  W.  Raab,  The  Spotless  Company,  and 


IJ.  J.  Hail,  General  Outdoor  Advertising  Coi 

“toy  account”  credits  whenever  pur¬ 
chases  are  made  in  their  behalf  by 
A  relatives  or  friends.  When  a  club 
ER-  member  has  accumulated  enough  re- 
t  a  ceipts  he  can  exchange  it  for  a  toy,  one 
snt  of  a  collection  on  exhibit  in  the  stores, 
ex-  Now  for  Christmas  the  whole  club  has 
ing  been  enlisted  as  junior  salesmen  to 
promote  the  sale  of  Christmas  gift 
certificates.  For  every  Browning  King 
At  gift  certificate  sold  through  their 

:us-  efforts,  the  boys  get  additional  credits 

ter.  on  their  “toy  accounts,”  enabling  them 

the  to  accumidate  the  amount  they  need 

list.  1  for  some  coveted  item  like  a  bicycle 
or  a  tool  chest. 

EhcMon  Day  ct  Lovaman's.  Few 

NRDGA  stores  failed  to  take  some 
part  in  the  Get-Out-the-Vote  cam¬ 
paign.  One  which  combined  a  useful 
public  service  with  effective  institu¬ 
tional  and  merchandise  advertising 
was  Lovf.man.  Joseph  Loeb  of  Birm¬ 
ingham.  Loveman’s  program  ran  for 
the  full  duration  of  the  presidential 
campaign  and  came  to  its  climax  on 
Election  Day. 

From  convention  time  until  election 
time,  every  Loveman  ad  carried  this 
tion  I  slogan:  “How  you  vote  is  your  busi- 
Do  ness,  but  it’s  definitely  your  business 
ider  to  vote  on  November  4.” 
tree.  A  week  before  Election  Day  four 
has  front  windows  were  set  up  featuring 
ibers  huge  photographs  of  the  candidates 
)  get  and  urgent  reminders  to  the  citizens 


(any.  (Right)  Loveman" s  brought  the  returns 

to  vote.  The  windows  were  decorated 
with  materials  supplied  by  the  local 
Democratic  and  Republican  head- 
cpiarters,  and  featured,  as  well,  a  col¬ 
lection  of  election  buttons  dating  back 
to  the  Teddy  Roosevelt  campaign. 
(Election  feeling  ran  as  high  in  Birm¬ 
ingham  as  anywhere  else.  O.  William 
Spoor,  Loveman’s  publicity  director, 
reports  that  an  indignant  customer 
tame  in  crying  favoritism  because  she 
had  passed  by  the  store  before  the 
sv’indows  were  completed  and  the  score 
at  that  point  was  two  Republican 
displays  to  only  one  Democrat.) 

Within  the  store,  meanwhile,  the 
radio  and  television  departments  were 
hung  with  campaign  banners,  plus  a 
selling  message:  “You  can’t  vote  if  you 
failed  to  register— and  you  can’t  see 
and  hear  the  returns  without  a  TV 
set.”  Full  page  ads  carried  the  same 
sales  message  plus  an  assortment  of 
leading  TV  brands  and  a  promise  of 
speedy  installation. 

Climax  of  the  Loveman  program 
came  on  Election  Day.  The  store  tied 
up  the  election  reporting  time  over 
the  NBC  television  outlet,  sharing  the 
time  charge  with  the  local  Philco  dis¬ 
tributor.  Store  carpenters  went  to 
work  in  the  studio  to  build  black¬ 
boards:  signs,  furniture  and  accessor¬ 
ies  all  came  from  the  store.  Through¬ 
out  the  evening,  four  of  Loveman’s 
pretty  fashion  models  recorded  the  re¬ 
turns  as  they  came  in  and  the  store’s 


I  Birmingham  on  election  night. 

consumer  consultant  handled  the 
Loveman  commercials. 

People.  J.  Howard  Denny  resigned 
as  president  of  Franklin  Simon  &  Co., 

New  York _ John  B.  Knox,  president 

of  R.  H.  White  Corp.,  Boston,  another 
of  the  City  Stores  group,  will  leave 
White’s  at  the  end  of  the  month,  to  be 
succeeded  by  Abraham  Green,  form¬ 
erly  of  Abraham  &  Straus.  .  .  .  Willard 
H.  Campbell  resigned  as  vice  president 
and  general  merchandise  manager  of 
Schuneman’s,  St.  Paul.  He  has  been 
succeeded  as  general  merchandise 
manager  by  Robert  Bone. 

Roger  Slater  last  month  joined 
LaSalle  &  Koch  as  general  merchandise 
manager.  He  had  been  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  Scruggs-Van- 
dervoort- Barney . 

Philh*  S.  Harris,  executive  vice 
president  of  Grayson-Robinson  Stores, 
Inc.,  moved  into  the  presidency,  suc¬ 
ceeding  H.  P.  Ki:chai.  L.  Alan  Har¬ 
rison,  general  manager  of  S.  Klein’s, 
was  elected  executive  vice  president  of 
the  chain. 

The  Ohio  State  Council  of  Retail 
Merchants  elected  a  new  slate  of  offi¬ 
cers  last  month.  Among  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  representatives  newly  elect¬ 
ed  to  office  were  Charles  G.  Nichols, 
president  of  the  G.  M.  McKelvey  Com¬ 
pany,  as  vice  president,  and  Walter 
M.  Halle,  president  of  The  Halle 
Brothers  Company  as  a  trustee. 
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what  do  you  want  to  know  about 
merchandising  men’s  clothing? 

—  You’ll  find  all  the  answers  in 

The  Men’s  Clothing 
Departmental 
Merchandising  Manual 
just  published  by  the 
Merchandising  Division 
of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association 


^LEARLY  and  simply,  the  Men's  Clothing  Manual  explains  the  fundamentals  of 
successful  merchandising:  how  to  buy,  when  to  buy,  how  to  promote,  how  to 
control  your  stocks,  etc.  It  will  prove  invaluable  in  helping  the  new  buyer  familiar¬ 
ize  himself  with  the  tools  of  merchandising  as  well  as  provide  the  seasoned  buyer 
with  a  thorough  "refresher"  course.  As  a  basic  text  on  merchandising,  the  new 
manual  will  serve  retailing  schools,  training  departments,  assistants,  and  ambitious 
salesmen  with  equal  value. 

P  REPARATION  of  this  important  work  tock  several  years;  it  represents  the  time 
and  effort  of  many  of  the  country's  top  experts  in  men's  clothing  retailing. 
An  original  study  made  by  graduate  students  of  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance 
and  Commerce  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  spansored  by  the  Philadelphia 
Men's  Clathing  Association  served  as  a  nucleus  for  the  manual.  It  was  edited  by 
Gordan  K.  Creighton,  former  assistant  general  manager  of  the  NRDGA,  and  is  now 
being  brought  out  under  the  guidance  of  William  Burston,  manager  of  NRDGA's 
Merchandising  Division.  Member  price,  $3.75;  others,  $6.00. 


National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  100  W.  31st  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Please  send  me . copies  of  “The  Men’s  Clothing  Departmental 

Merchandising  Manual”  at  the  member’s  price  of  S3.75  (non-member’s 
jjrice  of  $6.00)  per  copy. 

□  Check  enclosed.  □  Bill  store. 


Name 


Title 


Firm 


City  and  State  . 

Add  3%  Sales  Tax  if  delivered  in  New  York  City. 


Sales  Promotion  Aids 

Floor  Coverings  Future.  Speaking  at 
the  Carpet  Institute’s  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  New  York  last  month,  William 
Pahlmann,  the  decorator  and  designer, 
pointed  out  that  floor  covering  “is  no 
longer  the  simple  exercise  of  ordering 
the  required  yardage  of  plain  broad- 
loom  in  the  proper  color.”  Social  tran¬ 
sition,  improved  architectural  con¬ 
cepts,  and  mechanical  techniques  in 
building  have  changed  things,  and 
some  of  the  present  “mania  for  bare 
floors,”  he  said,  stems  from  the  fact 
that  wall-to-wall  carpeting  does  not 
answer  the  needs  of  a  sprawling,  one- 
floor  house,  with  indoor-outdoor  liv¬ 
ing,  traffic  across  the  living  room,  no 
servants,  and  budget  problems.  Urg¬ 
ing  manufacturers  to  study  the  living 
habits  of  their  customers,  Pahlmann 
recommendetl  producing  textured  rugs 
in  shapes  suitable  for  turning,  in  colors 
to  blend  with  a  view  of  outdoors,  and 
in  weights  light  enough  not  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  radiant  heating. 

At  the  same  meeting,  F.  E.  Masland, 
Jr.,  retiring  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
the  Carpet  Institute,  called  for  indus¬ 
try-wide  effort  to  step  up  carpet  sales. 
He  announced  that  the  Institute 
would  continue  offering  its  Carpet  Re¬ 
tailers’  Service,  by  the  Amos  Parrish 
organization,  and  would  continue  its 
retail  sales  training  program  with  in¬ 
store  training  in  individual  stores. 

James  G.  Law,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  Magee  Carpet 
Company,  is  the  Institute’s  new  chair¬ 
man. 

Also  announced  at  the  meeting  were 
plans  for  next  year’s  spring  event,  the 
C>arpet  Fashion  Bazaar.  Planned  for 
April  13-23,  the  Bazaar  will  have  the 
advice  of  retailer  committees  when  it 
goes  through  the  planning  and  execu¬ 
tion  stages.  The  advisory  groups  will 
consist  of  specialty,  furniture  and  de¬ 
partment  store  retailers.  According  to 
Merrill  A.  W^atson,  president  of  the  In¬ 
stitute,  the  newly-formed  Retail  Ad¬ 
visory  Committees  “can  be  of  real  help 
and  inspiration  . .  .  toward  making  the 
1953  spring  carpet  event  a  more  action- 
provoking  presentation.” 

Glass  Terms  Defined.  A  new  booklet, 
containing  simple  definitions  of  termi¬ 
nology  and  processes  used  in  the  manu¬ 
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facture  of  glassware,  is  now  available 
from  the  National  Bf.iter  Business 
Bureau,  Inc.,  Chrysler  Building,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  “Glassware  Definitions” 
was  prepared  hy  the  Bureau,  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  .American  Glassware 
Association,  as  a  guide  to  accurate  ad¬ 
vertising  of  glassware  as  well  as  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  mutual  understanding  of  glass¬ 
ware  terms  hy  retailers  and  consumers 
alike. 

New  Fashions  in  Silk.  Inspiration  for 
1953  styles  in  silk  will  stem  largely 
from  the  elegance  of  the  new  First 
Lady  and  the  young  Queen.  The  at- 

Iniosphere  of  festivity  and  tradition  sur¬ 
rounding  the  ceremonies  at  which 
these  ladies  will  star  is  bringing  a  new 
trend  to  fashion— one  which  accents 
rich,  “regal”  fabrics.  This  was  the 
theme  of  a  display  and  fashion  show 
presented  by  the  International  Silk 
I  Association  US.A,  785  Fifth  .Avenue, 
New  York. 

To  provitle  women  with  quality 
clothes,  designers  have  developed  new 
silk  mixtures  and  many  variations  in 
weaves  and  weights.  Specially  featured 
were  the  new  finishes  on  familiar  silks; 
yarn-dyetl  shantungs  which  do  not 
waterspot  and  water-repellent  shan¬ 
tung  suitable  for  rainwear. 

California  Gift  Show.  New  promo- 
motional  ideas  will  l)e  on  tap  when  the 
36th  ANNUAt.  CIalieornta  Gift  Show 
o|)ens  January  18  for  a  six-day  stami 
in  Los  Angeles.  E.  P.  Platt  of  the 
Broadway  Department  Store,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  show  committee,  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  “hosts”  scheme  for  the 
regular  breakfast  sessions  was  planned. 
Coordinated  promotions  in  the  win¬ 
dows  of  downtown  Los  Angeles  depart¬ 
ment  stores  were  also  scheduled  for  the 
market  week. 

Bed-Making  Film.  .A  new  I6-nnn. 
sound  film,  running  12i/2  minutes, 
dramatizes  the  importance  of  clean 
sheets  for  restful  sleep,  and  shows  how 
efficient  techniques  lighten  the  work 
of  making  a  bed.  Washing  and  ironing 

i  shortcuts  are  also  shown.  Prints  are 
available  on  loan  from  the  National 
Cotton  Council,  271  Church  Street. 
New  York  13,  N.  Y.  Name  of  the  film: 
“One-Third  of  V’our  Life.” 

(  Coyitinued  on  next  page) 


PATRICK 

Electric 
Steam 
Generator 

Completely  Self-Contained  Unit 
Fully  Automatic  Water  and 
Electric  Controls 


4^  UR  Patrick  Electric-Steam  Boiler  meets  these  require- 
ments  fully.  No  smoke  —  no  smell  —  no  flues  —  no  space 
problem  or  costly  installation.  Patrick  Boilers  are  free  from 
excessive  heat  and  there  are  no  exhaust  gases  to  contend  with, 
as  with  gas  or  oil-fired  boilers.  Our  unit  is  fully  insulated  and 
it  does  not  create  room  heat.  Its  operation  is  automatic. 
Simply  turn  on  the  switch  and  in  ten  to  fifteen  minutes 
full  steam  pressure  is  available,  steam  pressure  generated  from 
ten  to  one  hundred  pounds.  Underwriter’s  Laboratories  and 
.A.S.M.E.  approved  to  meet  all  state  and  local  requirements. 


STEIN  ADD-A-SECTION  FINISHERS  TABLES 

^HESE  thrifty,  practical,  work  producing  tables  may  be 
^  installed  in  any  number  of  sections  and  added  to  as  your 
hand  finishing  department  expands. 

Beautifully  finished,  sturdily  constructed,  birch  top,  steel 
frame  and  leg  finishing  tables  will  actually  pay  for  themselves 
through  increased  production,  better  work  and  greater  com¬ 
fort  for  the  seamstress  or  tailor  —  facts  confirmed  by  users 
everywhere. 


LA  WREXCE  M.  STEIN  COMPANY 

St3~323  W,  Van  Bmrem  Street  •  •  Ckieage  7,  iilimoie 


STORES 


Home  Lighting  Book.  A  24-page  book¬ 
let,  printed  in  two  colors  with  many 
‘illustrations,  is  available  from  the 
Commercial  Division,  Edison  Electric 
Institute,  to  tell  consumers  how  to  do 
a  better  job  of  home  lighting.  Called 
“Your  Home  Lighting  Book,”  it  shows 
how  lighting  standards  can  be  main¬ 
tained,  and,  at  the  same  time,  how 
lighting  can  be  used  as  a  design  ele¬ 
ment  in  home  decoration.  EEI’s  ad¬ 
dress:  420  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York  17,  N.  Y. 

Cotton  Fashion  Show.  A  series  of  fash¬ 
ion  shows  will  be  held  in  major  stores 
across  the  country  as  part  of  the  ex- 


WOOD'S  RMAS* 
The  Friendly  Personal 


Door-to-Door 

Solicitation  Service  | 

OFFERS  YOU:' 

► 

► 

► 

► 

► 


A  controlled  number  of  new 
charge  customers  DAILY¬ 
WEEKLY -MONTHLY. 

A  controlled  number  of  new 
charge  customers  at  a  con¬ 
trolled  cost. 

A  controlled  number  of  new 
charge  customers  from  pre¬ 
selected  areas. 

Daily  reports  on  causes  of  cus¬ 
tomer  satisfaction  or  dissatis¬ 
faction. 

A  permanent,  economical,  prac¬ 
tical  program  for  continually 
increasing  charge  sales. 


25  New  Charge  Customers 
A  Day  Means  $625,000 
A  Year  in  Sales  Volume 


& 


panded  retail  store  promotion  pro¬ 
gram  of  Avondale  Mills,  it  has  been 
announced.  Avondale’s  fashion  coordi¬ 
nator,  Ann  Watson,  will  work  with 
store  piece  goods  departments  in  stag¬ 
ing  die  shows.  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr, 
of  Rochester,  New  York,  is  scheduled 
to  have  the  first  of  the  fashion  shows, 
January  21-22,  1953. 

Sew  and  Save  Week.  Increasing  the 
national  market  for  fabrics,  patterns 
and  sewing  notions  will  be  the  aim  of 
the  15th  annual  National  Sew  and  Save 
Week,  scheduled  for  February  21-28. 
Achieving  that  aim  depends  upon  in¬ 
creasing  the  number  of  women  who 
now  sew  their  own  clothes  at  home- 
estimated  at  .30  million  by  the  Nation¬ 
al  Needlecraet  Bureau,  Inc.,  .385 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau, 
retailers  are  urged  to  help  their  sewing 
business  by  participating  in  the  week- 
long  promotion,  whose  theme  will 
center  around  “fitting  fashion  to  your 
budget.”  In  addition  to  the  national 
publicity  which  will  appear  in  all 
media,  retailers  will  be  aided  by  in¬ 
terior  and  exterior  display  material 
which  is  available  upon  request  from 
the  Bureau. 

Promoting  Washability.  A  four-way 
promotion  was  inaugurated  last  month 
to  acquaint  consumers  with  the  fact 
that  synthetic  “miracle”  fibers  like  or- 
lon,  dacron  and  nylon  can  be  washetl 
safely  in  regular  tumble  action  auto¬ 
matic  washing  machines.  The  unique 
tie-in  covered  the  history  of  the  gar¬ 
ment  from  manufacture  right  through 


to  its  first  washing  and  featured  the 
maker  of  the  fabrics  (Burlington 
Mills),  the  dress  manufacturer  (Puri¬ 
tan  Dress  Co.),  the  washing  machine 
manufacturer  (Westinghouse)  and  the 
retail  outlet  (Gertz  of  Jamaica,  N.  Y.). 

During  the  promotion.  Westing- 
house  demonstrators  washed  Puritan 
dresses  made  of  Burlington  fabrics  in 
Gertz’  appliance  department. 


42nd 


Suburban  Planning.  A  booklet  illuv 
trating  the  planning  and  equipment 
that  went  into  building  the  suburban 
branch  of  The  Fair  in  Evergreen 
Plaza,  Chicago,  is  now  available  from 
the  Grand  Rapids  Store  Equipment 
Co.  Copies  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  the  firm  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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Vicara  Blanket.  A  blanket  containing 
40  per  cent  Vicara,  25  per  cent  wool 
and  .35  per  cent  rayon  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  Eieldcrest  Mills.  It  is  tore- 
tail,  gift  boxed,  for  about  $10. 
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Selling  Synthetics.  Department  stores 
over  the  country  have  shown  such  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal 
sales  training  show,  “Selling  The  Man- 
Made  Fibers,”  as  to  make  it  necessary 
for  the  magazine  to  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  of  its  traveling  units  to  five. 

Each  unit— designed  to  acquaint 
salespeople  with  the  features  and  sell¬ 
ing  points  of  synthetic  fibers  like  rayon, 
acetate,  nylon,  acrilan,  orlon,  dynel, 
vicara  and  dacron— includes  charts, 
displays  of  fiber  uses  ami  a  screen  for 
slide  projection.  Showings  of  the  units 
in  stores  have  been  sdieduled  up  to 
.May,  1953. 
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42nd  Annual  Convention  (Continued  from  page  41) 


Equipment  &  Services 


Credit  Management.  “Gauging  Credit 
Department  Productivity”  will  be  the 
dieme  of  a  Credit  Management  Session 
on  Tuesday  morning.  Presided  over 
by  Robert  M.  Grinager  of  the  J,  L. 
Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  the  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  in  the  form  of  a  panel 
discussion. 

Participants  are:  Edward  F.  Hig¬ 
gins,  Allied  Stores  Corporation,  New 
York;  Charles  H.  Dicken,  Gimbel 
Brothers,  Philadelphia;  Clyde  C.  Kortz, 
The  Higbee  Company,  Cleveland; 
John  T.  Rose,  Crowley,  Milner  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Detroit;  Walter  J.  Robertson, 
Macy’s,  New  York,  and  Charles  Nau- 
niann.  Fedway  Stores. 


of  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit; 
Robert  B.  Wolfe,  advisor  to  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  on  Production  Unit 
Accounting;  Harry  Margules,  Saks- 
34th,  New  York,  and  Panel  Chairman 
Lawrence  Lachman,  Bloomingdale’s, 
New  York. 

General  chairman  for  the  session 
will  be  George  W.  Hall,  Raphael  Weill 
&  Company,  San  Francisco,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Controllers’  Congress. 

A  second  controllers’  meeting,  also 
chairmanned  by  Mr.  Hall,  will  get 
under  way  on  Thursday  afternoon. 
Edmund  S.  LaRose,  controller  for  the 
Bausch  fc  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  Rochest¬ 
er,  will  deliver  an  address  on  “Accur¬ 
acy  in  Forecasting.”  Mr.  LaRose’s  sub¬ 
ject  will  include  a  description  of  how 
his  and  other  industrial  concerns  have 
successfully  used  department  store  in¬ 
dices  for  forecasting. 


Smaller  Stores.  The  traditional  Smal¬ 
ler  Stores  Dinner  on  Tuesday  evening 
will  be  the  feature  of  that  division’s 
activities  at  the  convention.  Gail  G. 
Grant,  president  of  The  Gail  G.  Grant 
Co.,  Painesville,  O.,  and  division  chair¬ 
man,  will  preside  at  the  affair. 

Richard  D.  Elwell,  McKinsey  &:  Co., 
New  York,  will  deliver  a  speech  on 
“The  Vital  Role  of  Selling  in  the  Re¬ 
tail  Revolution”  and  Max  Hess,  Jr., 
president  of  Hess  Brothers,  .Allentown, 
Pa.,  will  discuss  “What’s  in  Store  for 
the  Independent  Merchant?” 

An  open  forum  will  also  be  held, 
covering  such  topics  as  meeting  super¬ 
market  non-food  competition,  expense 
control  and  night  openings.  Reserva¬ 
tions  for  the  Smaller  Stores  Dinner 
should  be  made  in  advance. 

A  session  on  Tuesday  afternoon  for 
smaller  stores  members  will  have  as 
its  theme  “Putting  the  Show  on  the 
Road  in  ’53.”  Featured  speakers  in¬ 
clude: 

Milton  J.  Greenebaum  in  “.Act  One 
—Planning  the  Show”;  William  S. 
Wyckoff,  president  of  Edinger-Wyc- 
kotf,  Inc.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  in  “.Act 
Two— Setting  the  Stage”;  Fred  H. 
Bresee,  Bresee’s  Department  Store, 
Oneonta,  New  York,  in  “Ballet  Inter¬ 
lude— On  Your  Toes,”  and  Brooks  Shu¬ 
maker,  president,  Wilson  Company, 
Gainesville,  Fla.,  in  “Act  Three— Pro¬ 
ducing  the  Show.” 

Fred  W.  Deisroth,  P.  Deisroth’s  Sons, 
Hazelton,  Pa.,  will  be  stage  manager 
for  this  session. 


Flexible  Display  Unit.  Fur  shelves  or 
counters,  Rivkto  .Mam'factiri.nc 
Company,  Orange,  .Mass.,  has  a  new 
display  unit,  product  of  its  .Adjusto  Di¬ 
vision.  The  unit  has  a  small  base  and  a 
slab  on  which  merchandise  can  be 
mounted;  the  slab  can  be  adjusted  to 
flat,  upright,  or  any  intermediate  posi¬ 
tion,  to  provide  eye-angle  display.  It  is 
made  of  plastic  and  wood.  Details  front 
the  maker. 


Sales  Promotion.  The  current  mush¬ 
rooming  of  branch  stores,  as  well  as 
a  steadily  worsening  urban  traffic  prob¬ 
lem,  are  two  of  the  major  factors 
which  have  conspired  to  cast  a  worri¬ 
some  shadow  over  business  in  the 
downtown  areas.  The  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division  of  NRDGA,  with  this 
problem  in  mind,  has  scheduled  a 
session  for  Tuesday  afternoon  on  “Pro¬ 
moting  Business  for  Downtown  Stores.” 

Helen  Laycock,  The  Fair,  Chicago, 
will  describe  Windy  City  technique  in 
"How  State  Street  Is  Promoting  Down¬ 
town,”  and  Helen  Valentine,  editor- 
in-chief  of  Charm  magazine.  New 
York,  will  discuss  “The  Retailer’s  Cap¬ 
tive  Customers— The  Women  Who 
Work.” 

A  second  Sales  Promotion  Session 
will  be  themed  around  “How  to  Profit 
From  the  Revolution  in  Advertising.” 
On  Tuesday  morning,  the  following 
speakers  will  show  “How  to  Increase 
Sales”  through  these  different  media: 
Murray  L.  Klahr,  M.  E.  Blatt  Co.. 
Atlantic  City,  on  radio;  Dick  Edwards, 
J.  C.  Bright  &  Co.,  Lansford,  Pa.,  on 
radio  sp>ots;  Howard  S.  Mark,  Robert 
Simpson  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  on  direct 
mail;  H.  Charles  Bartlett,  Macy’s,  New 
York,  on  newspaper  sections,  and 
Harold  Gilbert,  Lit  Brothers,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  on  special  events. 


Smaller  Store  Register.  A  register  de¬ 
signed  for  the  smaller  store  by  Nation¬ 
al  Cash  Rlgistfr  is  shown  above.  In 
reality,  this  Cdass  21  Itemized  Receipt 
Printer  is  a  modified  accounting  ma¬ 
chine,  and  can  also  be  used  as  an  add¬ 
ing  machine  without  disturbing  cash 
register  or  audit  slip  totals.  It  provides 
an  itemized  receipt  for  the  customer, 
showing  name  of  store  and  identifica¬ 
tion  of  salesperson  and  department.  It 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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mechanically  adds  the  individual 
prices  in  a  multiple-item  sale,  adds  the 
amount  of  tax,  and  prints  the  total. 
Activity  counters  show  the  number  of 
cash  sales  and  charge  sales,  received-on- 
account  payments,  paid-outs,  tax,  no¬ 
sales,  the  total  number  of  customers 
served,  and  the  number  of  times  the 
cash  total  has  been  reset.  It  can  be  op¬ 
erated  electrically  and  manually,  and 
registers  amounts  from  one  cent  to 
$999.99  at  one  time.  Details  from  Na¬ 
tional  Cash  Register  Company,  Day- 
ton,  Ohio. 


FORATOttR  CONVENIEN 


Changeable  copy  sign  announces  night  openings 

including  a  complete  line  of  Space-  lerials  handling  equipment  for  each 
board  and  Space-Klips  for  perforated  job,  the  Casif.r  anu  Floor  Truck 
panel  displays.  Mam  kacturk.rs  .Association  has  pub¬ 

lished  a  book,  “Handbook  of  Materials 
Non-Scratch  Record  Demonstrator.  It  Handling  Kc|uipment,’’  available  at 

took  an  engineer,  himself  the  owner  of  SI. 00  from  the  .Association’s  offices,  27 

a  large  record  library,  to  solve  a  major  K.  Monroe  Street,  Chicago  3,  Illinois, 
problem  of  record  departments— how  .Among  other  things,  the  book  coven 

to  demonstrate  recordings  for  the  cus-  standard  terminology  for  casters, 
(onier  without  risking  scratch  damage.  wheels,  lloor  trucks,  skids  and  pallets. 
The  inventor,  Edward  Gray,  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  demonstrator  that  plays  all 
three  sizes  of  records  svithout  the  use 
of  adaptors,  and  that  isolates  the  tone- 
arm  so  that  it  cannot  be  handled.  The 
]>laying  mechanism  is  activated  by 
pressing  a  button.  Called  Phono-Gard, 
the  record  demonstrator  is  marketed 
by  Graylink.  Encinkkring  Company, 

12233  Avenue  “O”,  Cdiicago  33,  Ill. 


Changeable  Copy  Sign.  Using  a 
changeable  copy  sign  from  Wagner 
Sign  Service,  581  S.  Hoyne  Avenue, 
Chicago  12,  Illinois,  a  Sears  store  in 
San  Francisco  uses  a  day-and-night  sign 
to  announce  its  night  openings.  On  a 
panel  57  inches  high  and  16  feet  long, 
letters  in  red  plastic  (17  inches  high) 
and  green  (10  inches  high)  spell  out 
the  copy.  (Illustration  above,  right.) 


Piece  Goods 

{Contimied  from  page  28) 


gram  should  be  beamed,  too,  at  the 
advertising  department.  As  one  buyer 
asks,  “How  can  a  girl  who  doesnt 
know  crepe  satin  from  8()-squares  sell 
fashion  fabrics,  write  fashion  copy, 
tell  a  story,  create  desire?”  A  poorly 
informed  advertising  department,  this 
buyer  says,  leads  to  a  situation  in 
which,  “we  spend  three  jjer  cent  on 
advertising,  but  what  we  get  is  worth 
only  one  per  cent.”  With  develop 
ments  in  fabrics  coming  thick  and  fast, 
it  isn’t  enough  just  to  have  a  copy¬ 
writer  who  knows  a  little  about  fab¬ 
rics;  it’s  up  to  the  buyer  and  his  man¬ 
agement  to  keep  up  with  each  season’s 
innovations  and  to  see  that  the  infor¬ 
mation  reaches  the  people  who  need  it. 

New  fibers  are  competing  with  old 
and,  at  the  same  time,  teaming  up 
with  them.  National  advertising  by 
the  fiber,  textile,  and  apparel  manu¬ 
facturers  offers  the  public  a  parade 
of  features  and  selling  points.  Retail 
selling,  whether  done  through  adver¬ 
tising,  counter  cards,  or  word  of 
mouth,  will  have  to  do  the  same  if  the 
piece  goods  department  is  to  keep  up 
with  its  customers. 


Handbook  on  Handling  Equipment. 

To  enable  users  to  select  the  right  ma- 


New  Merchandising  Fixture.  .A  new 

addition  to  Reflector-Hardware’s 
line  is  a  four-tier  merchandising  dis¬ 
play  unit,  called  Econ-O-Flex  .Sales- 
maker  70-A,  and  priced  at  under  $80. 
Maker  claims  it  has  three  times  the 
selling  space  of  ordinary  counters.  Legs 
are  tubular  steel;  shelves  are  laminated 
wocxl  with  metal  pricing  channel  for 
7/^  inch  tickets.  Maker’s  address:  West¬ 
ern  Avenue  at  22nd  Place,  Chicago  8, 
Ill.,  or  225  West  34  Street,  New  York  1, 
N.  Y.  (Illustration-above.) 

Reflector  also  announces  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  a  new  74-page  catalog.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  standard  lines,  the  book 
introduces  a  number  of  new  fixtures 


Our  UNITROL  Serv¬ 
ice  for  men's  tailor  shops 
and  women’s  alteration 
rooms  will  help  stop  these 
losses.  From  Coast  to  Coast, 
stores  large  and  small  ore 
reducing  their  losses  with 
our  help. 


December,  1952 


